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CO" or adjustment. 


€=——9 HERE comes a time in the life of every motor truck, no 
matter how good it is, when some part requires replacement 
When that time comes, the necessary part 


must be at hand—the right part and without loss of time. Or 
the man to make the adjustment must be immediately available. 
The International organization is unrivaled in this respect. 


When these things are to be had, that is service. 


When the 


motor truck performs well, that, too, is service. 


International Motor Trucks 


are built with service as the foundation. These 
trucks will serve you well because they are 
“factory built” all the way through — not as- 
sembled—and because the Company that makes 
them has at stake an enviable reputation for 
building high-grade machinery—a _ reputation 
which has endured for nearly a century and 
which is bound to be maintained. 

“Built— not assembled.” That statement 
carries weight with men who have had ex- 
perience with motor trucks. It means that every 
part of the power plant is designed and built 
to work smoothly and efficiently with every 


other part. In the International, it means a 
simple, powerful, heavy-duty engine and a trans- 
mission and internal gear rear axle that converts 
the power of the engine into mileage without 
waste of fuel and without unnecessary strain and 
friction losses. These are the units on our 
truck that you will want to become familiar with 
and compare with the same units on other trucks, 
because they are responsible for its perfor- 
mance. 

There is a style of body and size of truck to 
meet practically every hauling requirement. 
Write for descriptive literature. 


Motor Truck Sales Department 


International Harvester Company 
of America, Inc. 


Harvester Bidg. 





Branch Houses 
Distributors 


and 
Dealers 


Everywhere 


Chicago, USA 
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Clean Culture For Corn 


H. R. Talmadge tells how it is done on his "riar’s Head Farm on Long Island 


24 OT MORE than 8 or 10°; of the 
§ cultivated area of our farms is 
planted to corn each year. From 
50 to 75°; is planted to pota- 
toes, so it is plain to be seen 
that corn is relatively an unim- 
portant crop in this section. Hoeing corn 
used to be one of the regular farm jobs, but 
with the cultivation of our large acreage of 
potatoes and the spraying along at the same 
time, we cannot get time to do the hand hoe- 
ing that we used to do in corn. Hence, we 
have devised new methods of horse cultiva- 
tion that gives us freedom from weeds that 
would injure the corn, and prevents the weed 
seed from being on hand to give us trouble 
in the following potato crop. 

In order to be able to do the necessary 
horse hoeing later, the corn should be planted 
ight. The ground is marked each way with 
sted ma and then the ordinary hand 
anter is used atthe cross marks, the hills 
ving 8 feet and 10 inches apart each way. 
The marker leaves a depres- 
sion an inch or more in depth 
and the planter is set to-put 
the corn an inch deep in the 
bottom of this mark. After a 
man gets the “motion” he can 
easily put in three or four 
acres by hand per day. Planted 
in this way, the corn is always 
put down into wet ground, and 
I never knew a poor “come up” 
when this method was fol- 
lowed. 

If the ground is very dry we 
have the man step on the corn 
as he plants it, which does not 
materially hinder the speed of 
planting. If the weather con- 
tinues very dry, we harrow 
soon after planting, to forma 
dust mulch, otherwise we wait 
until time for the corn to be 
well sprouted and ready to 
come up, and then we go over 
it with a smoothing harrow, 
being careful to straddle the 
rows with the horses so they 
will not step on the hills. In 
this way the small weeds are 
all killed, the ground is 
smoothed up and a mulch is 
formed, and the corn is soon 
up and ahead of the weeds. 

In 10 days or two weeks the 
corn is large enough to culti- 


rker 














crops. 


vate and then we start the 
two-horse cultivators, set to 
run close to the r and as 
d as is desirable to loosen and the 


We then go over the field the onposite 
from the cultivator with the weeder, and 
gets all the little weeds in the hills left 
the cultivator. In a week or 10 days the 

is cultivated the other way and across 
th the weeder. This is continued until the 
l high. No weeds can get a 
chance to get started and the ground is con- 
tinuously covered with a mulch to save mois- 
ture for the crop later. Level culture is 
given up to this time. After the corn is 
too large in which to use the weeder, it is 


. Nn 1S a, foot 


As long ago as December 7, 
through photographs, and described this new and serious pest. 
files and re-read the description; then watch for the borer and if you find it 
communicate instantly with your 


cultivated about every 10 days and a very 
little dirt is thrown up to the hills, covering 
any small grass that may start. Throwing a 
little dirt up to the hills helps to prevent the 
corn blowing down later in the season. 


No Loss from Weeder 


Some may think the use of the weeder is 
too severe and will break down the corn, but 
it is surprising how little corn it will break 
off. It is not practical to use the weeders 
where the corn is dropped upon the top of the 
ground and covered up, as the roots will not 
be low enough, and in such cases the weeder 
wil! pull the plants up. 

If a spire is occasionally broken off there 
will be enough left. We try and have four 


spires to each hill, but three will yield about 
as much grain, and that is what were after. 

Where such perennial plants as nut grass, 
rye grass, wild morning glory, and Canada 
thistles are in a field the weeder alone wil! 
not be sufficient, but here on Long Island, 





Watch Out for This Rascal in New York Corn Fields 

This cartoon scarcely exaggerates the menace of the corn borer to eastern 
1918, American Agriculturist pictured 
Look up your 


experiment station. 


with our land under continuous cultivation, 
e have very little trouble with these plant 

Formerly we used to give the last cultivat 

just as the corn was nicely t ( i 

sow a cover crop at that time Now we 


the cover crop after the corn is cut 1 
nd it jess work and 





tember, 
a fa ntnr 
edvisSlaCvcory. 
Suckers on Sweet Corn 
Bearing on practice in culture, the follow- 
ing, written by R. Jones of Onondaga county, 
N Y, tells how he handles suckers on sweet 


corn: “Sweet corm needs enough room for 
its proper development. When planted in 
hills, [| allow not more than three stalks to 
mature. I think I get my best yields when 
our corn is planted in drills and thinned out 
so the stalks stand every 12 to 15 inches in 
rows 3'4 feet apart. The more room sweet 
corn has and the richer the ground, the more 
suckers will develop. When these get large 
it is difficult to distinguish them from the 
main stalk itself. In poor ground there may 
be but few of these suckers, but in rich soil 
there may be four to six on every plant. 
“They seldom produce a marketable ear, 
regardless of their promising appearance, 
and deprive the main stalk of the nourishing 
growth it should have to develop its own ears 
of corn. Therefore, I prefer to get rid of 
most of the suckers. I prefer early morning, 
when the sun is low and the soil cool. Then 
the foliage is damp with dew, and the suck- 
ers are crisp, and break easily from the main 
During the middle of the day it is hot 
and dry in a corn field, t} 
ekers are wilty and tough, 


stalks. 
su 
and they do not break off eas- 
ily. The suckers may be fed 
to live stock or they may be 
laid lengthwise of the row 
close to the stalks, so as not to 
interfere with cultivation. A 
light application of fertilizer 
or nitrate of soda may be sown 
along the row at this time with 
profit. Level cultivation is the 
ideal cultivation for field corn, 
but it is not exactly efficient 
and practical for sweet corn. 
The main stalk is weakened by 
pulling the suckers, and to 
overcome this weakness a 
broad, flat ridge is thrown up 
to the corn. The fertilizer is 
most accessible to the roots if 
applied after the suckers are 
pulled and before the ridge 
is thrown up. The set of 
brace roots develops in this 
ridge.” 








Most Gain by Feeding—Due 
to the high prices of fertilizing 
materials, the Ohio station 
urges Ohio farmers to make 
the most economical use of 
animal manure and acid phos- 
phate for spring crops. Ma- 
nure contains velatively high 
amounts of nitrogen and pot- 
ash, and when reinforced with 
acid phosphate at the rate of 
from 200 to 300 pounds to the acre produces 
the most economical gains in farm crops. 
t of European potash salts has 
but nitrate of soda was offered at 


Acid phosphat , 


The shipment 
$8i a ton at eastern ports. 
should be secured at around $27 aton. Sta- 
tion officials also point out the economic les- 
sons in a 14-year experiment in which acid 
phosphate, at the rate of 240 pounds to the 
acre and costing on the average of $3.12 an 
acre for application, has produced a net gain 
of approximately $20 an acre in a five-year 
rotation. 
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Catch Crops for Hay Emergencies 


Wide selection possible for any farm when a hay shortage is threatened 


az AVORABLE though any season 
f may be, at some time in some 
section there is need to resort 
to emergency crops to help in 
securing an abundance of for- 
age or other roughage crops. 
The late Edward Van Alstyne used to say 
that one measure of farm success was whether 
there was an abundance of hay or other rough 
foods raised to keep the stomachs of all live 
stock filled on the farm. He said that it had 
been his observation that where there was al- 
ways some hay to sell in the spring, or some 
to go over into the next season, you found 
prosperity on that farm. On the other hand, 
where hay had to be bought or the live stock 
skimped to spread out the supply until grass, 
vou found not the best chances for the suc- 
cess because the fullest production not al- 





ways resulted. 

There is a good deal of truth in this. Pos- 
sibly on the prosperous farm more often are 
emergency hay crops resorted to than is the 
case on indifferently operated farms. The 
prosperous farmer looks ahead. He figures 
out even before his hay has been cut what 
the probable yield will be. He knows ap- 
proximately, also, about how much hay will 
be required to carry his stock through until 
grass again. If he sees a risk ahead as to 
shortage, he immediately prepares. He re- 
sorts to emergency fodder crops to fill the 
breach. 


Starting with Fedder Corn 


If there is going to be a shortage of pas- 
ture for any reason, because a lesser acreage 
possibly may follow from some change in ro- 
tation or killing out of clover, or because 
more animals are temporarily carried than 
usual, in any case green corn in July and Au. 
gust is one of the old dependable standbys 
in an emergency. Few crops on the farm 
yield as much dry matter per acre as does 
corn. For the dairy herd, nothing maintains 
the flow of milk so perfectly as does green 
corn in the hot days of 


ready. It doesn’t take much corn to meet this 
emergency. The place for planting should 
be near the barn, so as to be handy for daily 
cutting. A pretty fertile soil should also be 
selected and one that is rather dry and ad- 
mits of early cultivation. Setting aside a 
small patch, from one to five acres, depend- 
ing upon the size of the herd, will make ready 
for cutting in July. You don’t cut it all, 
just a load or two a day, enough to give a 
small armful of green stalks to each animal 
in the herd. 

While one wants to get some grain if pos- 
sible, he is primarily interested in green for- 
age, hence thick planting is desirable. Farm- 
ers should follow this practice: Put the 
rows as a rule 42 inches apart and the grains 
every 3 to 6 inches apart in the row. Any 
good silage corn will do. Planting and cul- 
tivation are both done as for the regular field 
crops. It doesn’t cost much to grow that lit- 
tle patch of corn, but, oh, what a satisfaction 
it is when the hot days of summer come and 
the grass is dry and seared and short! To 
have such a patch of green corn to fall back 
on will keep the milk flow up and save grain. 
That is important, very important. 

The farmer who has never brought into use 
green corn for this purpose has a chance to 
try an experiment that will yield profit, not 
only in money, but in satisfaction. It is a 
good thing to have this patch, whether there 
is a liberal acreage to pasture or an abun- 
dant supply of hay ahead. In harvesting, 
you cut low to the ground, take what is 
needed to the feed mangers or stable each 
day, and give each cow a small portion. 
That is all. 


Millet to Supplement Hay 


When the hay is short, what then? What 
may be used to supplement the yield of the 
meadows, the shortage due either to less 
acreage, to an unfavorable hay—growing 
spring, or to some other reason that calls for 
more hay than the farm in the regulation ro- 


tation supply? One crop you can always de- 
pend upon is millet. Millet is the popular 
catch crop. If winter wheat has failed, or 
the corn land could not be got in shape, or 
early summer drouth plays havoe with the 
hay, it is a matter of simple preparation to 
get the land ready for millet. You seed this 
soon after corn planting or any time in June. 

The seed bed is prepared as for corn or 
potatoes; but the better the preparation the 
better for the stand. Millet seed are small, 
and if the seed bed is in prime condition a 


quick start is made. About two to three, 


pecks of seed to the acre will be required. 
The usual custom is to seed broadcast and 
slightly cover with a harrow. . Of course the 
drill may be used instead. Millet may be 
used as a soiling crop.in 60 to 70 days after 
planting. 

In harvesting for hay, the time of cutting 
should be when the seed is well formed, but 
not in a sense mature or ripe. When har- 
vested thus sufficiently early and fed in mod- 
eration, millet hay makes a nutritious and 
desirable feed for both cattle and sheep. 
Harvest time for millet comes at a season 
when curing is not difficult. The hay ma: 


‘be left in the swath some hours before ral:- 


ing. The stems, being large and succulent, 
will require time for the drying out. The 
hay may be put in shocks from the windrows 
and left there for several days and then put 
into the mow. The yield ranges from two t 
four tons an acre. 

A crop of Japanese millet seeded at the 
rate of three or four pecks to the acre will 
give a very heavy tonnage on lowlands, pro- 
viding the soil is fairly fertile and loamy, 
and water does not stand on the land. This 
variety grows tall and may equal the tonnage 
of green corn for hay or soiling. Millet, 
therefore, must be given first place as a catch 
crop on either upland or lowland. If a short 
hay crop is in prospect, one can always find 
some field for millet, as well as time enough 
to get it seeded. Such a crop is insurance 
against hay shortage 
the next winter when, 





July and August—the 


season of parched pas- ce ta: 


tures. 

Possibly it takes 
more mental persua- 
sion for a farmer to 
cut green corn for feed 
than to use any other 
single crop. No farmer 
hesitates about feed- 
ing rather liberally 
when corn is going 
into the silo, but to cut 
it young while still in 
the growing stage 
takes gumption. To do 
so seems almost a sac- 
rilege to some. If that 
corn could just grow 
a few weeks longer, 
they think, what a lot 
of feed it would make! 
They overlook the fact, 
however, that such 
corn was:in the first 
place planted to meet 
an emergency, and 
that fed green, even if 
the maximum growth 
has not yet been 
reached, the milk flow 
can be kept up, thus 
turning food into dol- 
lars at a season when 
prices usually more 
than meet cost of pro- 
duction. 

Wherever pasturage 
is limited green corn 








ae: . if one had to resort to 


= i the purchase of hay, it 
aaa would take a high fig- 

‘ok ure to do the buying. 

Rape is a good emer- 
gency crop, but its 
place is for green for- 
age rather than dry 
provender. It may be 
seeded in drills or 
broadcast, using two 
pounds of seed an acre 
if drilled and three or 
four pounds an acre 
if broadcasted. The 
Dwarf Essex variety 
is the best to use. 
When drilling in rows, 
place the rows 2 to 
214 feet apart, which 
admits the use of a 
cultivator to keep 
weeds down. Soils fair- 
ly rich, and containing 
considerable vegetable 
matter, are to be pre- 
ferred. 

When a fairly good 
growth has been at- 
tained, stock may be 
turned on to the pas- 
ture to graze down. If 
a moving fence is 
used, less damage will 
be done to the plant, 
and the animals may 
be moved forward as 
they clean up, thus 








ought to be a regular 
article of the dairy ra- 
tion—from July right 


up until silage is even in wet weather. 


Making Sure That the Hay Won’t Get Wet 


If one can just keep the rain from getting inside the haycock, curing may be hastened, 
These canvas caps are the best and cheapest aids in such trying times. 





permitting the portion 

of the field eaten over 

to grow out for an- 
[To Page 8.] 
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Raising Onions with Machinery 


Reducing hand work lowers growing cost from start to finish 


HE WORST feature about onion 
growing is the large amount of 
hand labor required. Believing 
that some of this could be dis- 
pensed with, Robert Garrahan 

»£ Luzerne county, Pa, started 
xperimenting with labor-saving machinery. 

The result of his work last season has caused 
him to be satisfied that machinery can soive 
the problem. A large part of the credit is 
given to a neighbor, Mr Sutter, who was the 
first one in that locality to use this type of 
machinery. 

Having noticed the fine results obtained by 
Sutter on his 18 acres of onions and cel- 
ery, Mr Garrahan made a bargain with him, 
ereby this neighbor was to plant and care 

‘or 16 acres of his onion land. The land was 
nlowed in the fall, as the owner likes to get 
an early start in the spring, and this enables 
him to go right on the ground with disk and 
harrow. A Meeker harrow is used in the 
final treatment of the soil. When this is in 

the best of shape, a specially constructed 

plank drag is drawn over the field. This drag 
is so made that it Jeaves alteruate ridges and 
depressions, the ridges being 14 inghes apart. 

The rows of seed are planted on these ridges. 

As soon as the rid ration is com- 

pleted, seeding commences. A six-row gang 
seeder is used for this purpose. Six Iron Age 
seeders were fastened together on a frame to 
make this gang seeder, and it is drawn by one 
The seeders are spaced 14 inches 
apart, except at the center, where a space of 
20 inches is left, perl room for the horse 
to walk. The cost of the seoding operation 
is estimated at 60 cents per acre and eight 
acres can be put in in one day. This not only 
saves money, but time and labor also. This 
home made seeder did good work, but was 
rather clumsy, and the owner says when he 
needs another one he will buy a gang seeder, 
which is now on the market and which does 
good work. 


Cultivation and Its Cost 


The onions are cultivated 10 times during 
normal season, and this costs in the neich- 
borhood of $6 per acre for the machine work. 
Some hand weeding, of course, is necessury, 
but the amount is greatly reduced by the 
thorough cultivation and use of machine 
weeders. 

After the young plants have pushed 
through the ground a weeder is run through 
the onion field. The teeth of the weeder are 
the same size as an ordinary purchased weed- 
er, and a few of the teeth are removed every 
14 inches to allow for each row, and a special 
claw is put on, which does no damage to the 
onions. The ground is stirred up and the 
claws do not seem to injure the plants, but 
still take out weeds. While onions appear 
rather delicate, they are much tougher and 
harder to pull out than ordinary weeds. For 
this reason, the weeds are removed with lit- 
tle damage to the onions. “Try pulling out 
an onion,” says Mr Garrahan, “and you will 
find the top will break off befo¥e the onion 
will pull out of the ground.” Mr Garrahan 
ses the weeder before the plants are out of 
the ground, if conditions warrant it, and this 
also helps the young onion in coming through 
the surface. 

The cultivator is also used after the onions 
have attained a hight of about 1 foot. The 
blades on this cultivator are spaced in the 
same manner as the drill so that six rows are 
cultivated at the same time. A man follows 
in the rear and guides it with two handles. 
The cultivator blade runs in the center of the 
row and is constructed with three points; 
one point to the front and the other two act- 
Ing as blades at the side. On each end of 





ging ope 


horse. 


the cultivator is a shoe which acts as a run- 
her and keeps the cultivator blades from dig- 
ving too deep in the soil. 
hard, 


Where the ground 


IS very the shoes are not 


however, 





when it came time to cultivate, the cultiva- 
tor blades would miss certain areas and 
greatly increase the amount of hand weed- 
ing necessary. 

Smut is not bothersome in this locality, 
and the owner states that he has never tried 
the formaldehyde treatment. He is both- 
ered by thrip, however, but states that he 
cannot see any remedy for this pest, as it 
works so far into the onion. Five pounds 
of seed are sown per acre. No thinning is 
attempted, as he believes that it does more 
harm than good, by loosening up the onions 
left in the row. 

Last year he got a yield of 600 bushels 
per acre from sets put in early, ‘the plants 
being set by hand. This was the Southport 
yellow globe variety. He thinks, however, 
that the Prizetaker will outyield all other 
varieties, but it is of poor color and will not 
hold up under wet weather in the fall. He 
believes that onions which have been grown 
from seeds will keep much better than those 
raised from sets. © 


necessary and are removed. The soil on this 
farm is a rich, alluvial deposit, with no loose 
rocks. A heavy dressing of manure is put 
on in the fall. The variety of onions raised 
is Southport Yellow Globe. This is a very 
good yielding onion and gives good results 
on this type of soil. 


Topping the Onions 


Last year the topping of the onions was 
handled in a rather unique fashion. Small 
boys armed with sheep shears cut the tops 
off while the onions were still in the ground. 
Following this process, the onions were har- 
vested with an improvised digger. This op- 
eration reduced the cost of harvesting from 
$12 an acre under the old system to $5.60 an 
acre. When this method is used, care is taken 
to wait until the tops are dried out more 
than usual before being cut. Mr Garrahan 
says for 1919 harve st he will are a digger 
that will handle them in first-class order. 

The gang neoder, the plank drag, cultivator 
and weeder are all so constructed that they 
would fit the rows laid out by the seeder, each 
allowing for the 20-inch space in the center 
for the horse to walk in. It is very neces- 
sary to have the field very level and in fine Sta 


Tiresome Things—Figures; yet they may 
In a recent year United 


to the value of 


be made impressive. 
tes imported merchandise 





condition, otherwise one end or other of the $2,292,000,009, and exported nearly 214 times 
seeder would be out of the sround. Also, as much. 
IT 1S SUGGESTED that each person who Congress and at the right time. This may be 


Agriculturist thus 
between your 


Almerican 
tribute the protests 


favors the following substitute for the Lane _ the belter plan, as 


plan sign this petition, get other voters to sign can dis 


it or on extra Sheets of paper, then mail the Congressman and your two Senators. Each 
whole thing at earliest possible moment to voter should sign his or her own signature; 
your Representative Congress, or to your ried names are no good. Postoffice address 
United States Senator. Or send the signed should be filled in against each signature to 
petition to American Agriculturist, New York, prove it is bona fide. Paste together all the 
inclosing the stamps necessary for postage, sheets of signatures before mailing. 


and we will forward it to the right official in 


Vigorous Protest to Congress 


Against Lane bill to spend $500,000,000 reclaiming distant 
swamps and deserts for soldiers who prefer farms 
in their own State. 


A better plan which will employ right here in the Middle 
States agricultural development every dollar that 
our taxpayers or investors may put up. 


in Congress assembled: 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives, 


We, the undersigned, voters of the state of , hereby respec 
fully but emphatically protest against appropriating $500,000,000 to reclaim swamps, 
deserts and cut-over lands. 

1. Better farms, better homes, better markets are obtainable at less cost in 
regions already developed. These already established farms afford better oppor- 
tunities for service men, farm tenants, hired men now on farms, other farmers or 
would-be farmers. 

2. All men or women who prove capable at farmin 
ship of one of these already developed farms by means of the already 
federal farm loan system, supplemented by an agricultural bank in 
finance second mortgages and to supply working capital. 

3. We protest against being taxed to reclaim vast areas of distant swamps and 
deserts. Their subsidized products will compete unfairly with our produce, trans- 
forming into loss our present meager profit and depressing the value of our farms, 
without corresponding benefit to the subsidized farmer: 

4. If the Congress insists upon making the veal against which we hereby 
strenuously protest, we respectfully demand that the sum applicable to any state be 
limited strictly to the amount of federal reclamation bonds sold to the citizens of that 
state. Thus the money shall be used within the state that furnishes it, instead of 
taxing us to pay for sending our young people away to distant sections, there to create 
more competition for ourselves. 
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Our Special 
Crop 
Reports 


Potato Acreage May Be Smaller 


So nearly universal is the potato 
crop that it is a bit diflicult the clo: 
ing days of May to arrive at a close 
estimate of acreage. This is particu 
larly true this year owing to the long 
stretch of cold, wet, rainy weather 
covering most of the northern states 
from Wisconsin to Maine inclusive. 
Minnesota seemed to fare somewhat 
better in this direction, in fact, a lit- 
le complaint of weather being too 





ry and cool for crops, 
Something of worth-while fore- 
cast, howeve cun be presented to 
American Agriculturist readers fol- 
owing the resu f inquiry just made 
n important northern ind western 
potato ectle With lew excep- 
ons the tender eel to point to 
un acreuge ‘ no lhirger than 
t yeu ! pre 1 rie } t 
maller in ‘ ron dle and « . 
‘ n té he ( we I l 
nw ¢ ! red, 
1 pre ‘ col Oo re 
oranle ‘ 1 i l x- 
ed fr Wi n 
nesc westward 
Durit | nior ( - 
price ri ri k 
WIS }y hardens ! 
nad bre ht . 
mer owe Oo | 
; , 
t I 
; r' 
bor ct ret . hi 
} furthe ( onl CX 
ceedi \ j ( co l 
ro] ( ior bu ( 
‘ f ( erelal tert 
ome ee n¢ bly in M 
‘ e mm ( he use of 
pe i na yea weo 
< he fre 
May proved a trying month for po- 
to farmer practically everywhere 


east of the Mississippi river and some 


of our advice indicate the crop go- 
ing into the ground three or four 
weeks late This necessarily means 
hazard at m rity with the hought 
of early fre september But 
! i \ ol nd ood eli- 
! c con ? June to A, in- 
‘ Phiit wonder 

New vi ] hurine ve expe- 
rienced much difheulty in planting 
potatoes for the main crop owing to 
infavorable weather throughout most 
of Ma With more sunshine the 

t week of the month, however, 

pid progress was made in finishing 

tl work. Some of our American 
As lturist correspondents indicate 
hat due to weather conditic and 


caurcity of help they are three to four 
weeks late in planting, and this in- 
evitably means delayed start in the 


growth of the new crop. in some 
parts of the state the acreage prom- 
ises normal, others somewhat hort 
of last year This is an important 
fact as the New York potato crop is 
”» dominating one in the autumn and 
wintel 1 arke t for tuber crown in 
Pennsvivania, Ohio and othe tates, 
Our reports from Maine vary 
creatly as to acreage probabilitic In 
fact, it is a little early to know defi- 
nitely just what this will amount to 
But testimony is very freely given by 
experienced reporters, and 1 nv of 
these potato farmers insist the area 
inder potatoe not onl in L\roostook 
but In countle further south, will be 
ibstantial! hor of normal of last 
veal On he other hand ome of 
t t osted people question any 
ter } short e, belie, that with 
food eather around e last of May 
mie ill push seeding rapidly. 


New York Acreage Plans 


Aer e the me, planting late. 
rice of ol potatoe fourth week in 
Mav SIO 1 bu at car.—[A. M. B., 
‘hateau Nw YX. 

Very ‘ on, diflticult to get 
planti pleted.—I M. J. C., Eagle 
rid Pp 

Gre ad oaked and season very 
late, estimated SO here of a nor- 
mal potato re ‘ {Ek. F. Dibble, 
Nlonroe County N Y 

Practically no potatoe planted up 


to M a Owl to wet weather 
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away below normal.—l[Arthur Tyler, 
Y 


less than last year, 
account of wet 
weather.- <. A. G., 





Requisites for the Onion Crop 


the opening of June is grate- 


confirm the fact of very disappointing 


days later than usual, or at 


weather from 


floods after seeding. 
reported from 
here and there the early esti- 


ion land being replanted, but crop will 
be late. Massachusetts shows up with 


What Leading Onion Growers Say 


and crop growing siowly up to fourth 
week in May on account of much 
cold, wet weather. 

Acreage about normal, ground wet 
well into the third week in May, on- 
ions growing slowly.—[G. P. W., 
Wayne County, N Y. 

On account of early rains all crops 
will mature late.—[J. N. S., Hoosick, 
N Y. 

In a few places some onions were 
destroyed by high winds, but this loss 
not heavy; acreage normal.—l|I. H. 
L., Johnson, Orange County, N Y. 

No loss from wind to date, May 23; 
acreage about as last year.—[Allen 
Edwards, Hardin County, O. 

Acreage here will be reduced a half 
or less on account of low prices.— 
[F. B., Madison, O. 

Acreage about normal, a litle cool 
up to third week in May, but crop 
appearing fine, not many weeds.—T[E. 
D. H., Florida, N Y. 

Soil wet and cold up to third week 
in May, hindering the crop, acreage 
apparently normal.—|F. L. F., On- 
tario, Wayne County, N Y. 

Acreage prospects smaller, weather 
at seeding time wet and cold; only 
10 acres in this township this spring 
against 220 acres two years ago.— 
[H. A. S., Franklin Township, Por- 
tage County, O. 

Acreage smaller than last year, but 
starting with good stands in spite of 
very wet weather [W. M. F., Madi- 
son, Lake County, O. 

Heavy rains packed, soils especially 
those with clay, and conditions not 
favorable for good, early growth; 
look for 20% decrease in onion acre- 
age.—[W. E. F., Madison, O. 

Estimate acreage here 150 acres 
against 115 last yveur, weather cold 
and wet, crop backward start. -|V 
I. H., Kindallville, Ind. 

We consider the acreage in Cook 


Co about normal, quite a little dam- 


xe to crop on account of excessive 


rains -—ILudlong, Pickle Co, Chicago. 


Acreage about normal, early sowed 
onions starting well; larger acreage 


of set onions this year.—[A, M. Dar- 


ling, Franklin County, Mass, 


Setting of crop well in jrogress, 
rermination gocd, acreage about nor- 
mil [A. H. S., Chicopee, Mass. 

Cold, wet weather meant a late 

art, although germination good, 


acreage normal.—[L. A. C., Whately, 
Mass, 


Conditions not good for start of 


onion crop around Shreve, Wayne 
County, O. 


Peaches Are Dropping quite seri- 


ously. Elberta has dropped most 
frecly in the northern peach belt 
since May 20 to 25. The freeze in late 
April greatly weakened the blossoms, 
and what peaches did set upon frosted 
orchards was not vigorous enough to 
stay on the trees. This early drop of 
fruit is not to be confused with what 
is called the June drop in northern 
orchards were not vigorous enough to 
best safeguard against it is to spread 
broadcast nitrate of soda at the rate 
of one to two pounds per tree, accord- 
ing to their size and condition, the 
larger and thriftier trees requiring 
the greater amount. Thorough cul- 
tivation during May and early June 
may also be helpful. Orchards that 
were plowed early and that have since 
been harrowed both ways two or 
three times appear to have dropped 
less than orchards not as well cared 
for. So far as heard from, there was 
considerable drop in the southern or- 
chards two to four weeks ago, espe- 
cially where they had been hit by se- 
vere cold in late March and early 
April. As noted in these columns May 
24, the estimate for 1919 is 33,000,000 
bushels as the commercial crop, 
against 21,000,000 bushels in 1918S. 




















Old and New for Hauling Fruit 


of E. L. Busby of Burlingten county, 
methods of handling the fruit crop. 


ason, and along with two tractors 


peach orchard. 
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Why Shoes Continue High 


Not only is the market for skilleg 
and unskilled labor very high, but 
hide prices instead of dropping 
sharply after the armistice as many 
expected show steadiness and in the 
recent past considerable firmness, 
There is in trade circles an undercur- 
rent of belief that hide prices wij] 
continue high for some time to come. 
This is true not only of the take-off 
at the packing houses, but also of 
country hides and calf skins Leath- 
er manufacturers have some difficulty 
in making up their requirements, For 
selected lots eastern tanners have re. 
cently paid 23 to 26 cents for country 
hides; New York calf skins five to 
seven pounds $4.90 to $5.10 each, 
seven to nine pounds $6 to $6.25 each; 
New England green calf skins five to 
seven pounds $4.40 to $4.75 each and 
seven to nine pounds $5.50 to $5.75 
each. Above prices must not be con- 
fused with those paid the farmer for 
a single skin; such going at figures 
somewhat below these, to take care of 
transportation charges and profits to 
interior dealers. 

High prices prevail in finished 
leather and in manufactured shoes, 
Back of everything is the urgent 
world demand connected with fact of 
enormous war losses in numbers of 





cattle, Some~of the shoe manufze- 
turers are predicting an advance in 
the retail price next fall and winter 
of fully $1 a pair. Wages of leather 


workers have advanced 50 to 1) 

since the war opened and through 
the past four years the waste of 
footwear on the part of the armies 
and navi ut home and abroad was 


enormous. Imperts into the United 
States of foreign hides have shown 
sharp faliing off, due partly to scar- 


city ‘of ships the past 12 months. 

Sugar Beet Seed for domesti =e 
is now very largely home produced. 
Imports- of sugar beet seed for nine 
mon‘hs closing and March 31, 117, 
exceeded 14 million pounds, and the 
same period in 19M less than one 
million pounds. Sugar beet seed comes 
in free of duty. 





Peppermint Growing, as already 
known to our friends in western New 
York, is receiving a little more at- 
tention in Wayne county after sev- 
eral years of neglect. Michigan, how- 
ever, continues the premier state 
producing most of the commercial 
crop. One of the largest operators 
there is the A. M. Todd Co of Kala- 
mazoo, which has advised us under 
recent date there is still some uncer- 
tainty over the amount of new plint- 
ing in the counties of southern Mich- 
igan. Then, too, many fields were per- 
manently injured by June freeze a 
year ago, and it will be a week or 
more before much definite informa- 
tion is available. The Todd people 
venture to believe that total acreage 
in peppermint will be found small, 
and amount set to new mint not as 
large as one would anticipate consid-. 
ering the high prices that prevailed 
for oil. For a considerable time the 
crop was not regarded as profitable 
in Michigan and many farmers have 
run out of roots. Many of those who 
have roots permitted their distilleries 
to fall into decay, particularly con- 
sidering the high cost of materials in 
possible reconstruction of same. Most 
of the peppermint oil is now pro- 
duced in southern Michigan and a 
small amount in northern Indiana; 
Wayne ocunty, N Y, is a very small 
producer, 





Federal Income Tax—Officially an- 
nounced from Washington that pay- 
ment on income taxes which fall due 
from the second payment on June 1) 
must be paid not later than Monday, 
June 16. Failure to make this sec- 
ond payment promptly may mean 
added penalties and interest. 


Nitrate of Soda Tmports are show- 
ing a gratifying gain: for nine mont! 
ended March 31 308.000 tons com- 
pared with only 905,000 tons 
same period two years ago. Imports 
of potash of all kinds have continued 
very small throughout the-entire war. 


+he 
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Bean acreage 25% less than last 
yeor if weather continues good at 
Planting time. If present condition 
continue will be less and no_ be 
Planted here until June 1 to 10.—[©: 
L. B., Nichols, N Y. 
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Built-Up " Layer-Upon-Layer 








struction which Goodyear employs in the manu- 


‘seu how important is the /ayer-upon-/ayer con- 
facture of tubes? 


Does it make them stronger —longer-lived — better 
containers of air? 


Well, for nine years we have been building balloons 
and dirigibles, in the construction of which our first 
and most complex problem was that of inflation. 
For gas is volatile, much more elusive than air, harder 
to capture and hold. 


It was finally demonstrated, however, that rubberized 
fabrics, built up /zyer-upon-/ayer, formed the most 
practical container for this gas. 


Once this fact was established, it seemed quite logical 
that the same principle should prove even more 
successful when applied to tubes. For a tube’s sole 
function is to hold air. 


We thus evolved the Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tube, 
making it of pure gum strips, building them up, 


. 


Tue Goopyear Tire & Russer Company, Akron, Onto 


layer-upon-layer, then curing them together, after 
which the valve-patch was vulcanized in. 


The soundness of this method was immediately 
established. 


The thin layers of rubber cured one upon the other, 
enabled the elimination of all defects, such as sand 
holes and porousness. This construction also gave 
the body of the tube a criss-cross grain which pre- 
vented splitting if punctured. Finally, by vulcanizing 
the valve-patch securely into the tube we prevented 
all leaks at this source. 


There is an observable tendency among motorists 
everywhere to use Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes 
exclusively. 


They have learned that the slightly added cost of these 
thick, grey tubes is more than justified by their longer 
life and by the protection which they undeniably 
give to casings. 


More Goodyear Tubes are used than any other kind. 















about 35. tons a day. 


on this hot, horse-killing job.” 


Just another example of Cletrac adaptability and ef- 
ficiency—just another case of doing more work more 
days in the year with the Cletrac. 


The Cletrac tank-type tractor is versatile and ex- 


tremely ru ~ged, 


It is small enough to be used economically on light 
jobs, yet powerful enough to handle the majority of the 
so-called heavy work about the farm. 


It plows, harrows, plants, reaps, binds, threshes, hauls, 
cuts ensilage, fills silos, saws wood, and does practically 
all the work done by animal and stationary engine power. 


It is the logical successor to the horse and mule. 
more efficient and does not only more work but better 


and cheaper work. 


The tank-type construction of the Cletrac enables it 
to operate over soft ground where other machines would 
wallow and “dig themselves in"—an invaluable asset in 


the preparation of the seed bed. 


It will go practically anywhere—and does not pack 


down the soil. 


Orders are being filled in the sequence in which they 


are received. 


mer work. Write today for catalog and name of nearest 


Cletrac deeler. 


The Cleveland Tractor Co. 


19007 Euclid Avenue 


Cletrac 


TANK-TYPE TRACTOR 


The logical successor to 
the horse and mule 


R. F. H. JOHNSON of New Augusta, Ind., re- 
ports that last July he used the Cletrac in loading 

hay and got in the crop from 140 acres at the rate of 
“Besides getting the hay into the 
barn in such good time,” says Mr. Johnson, “I made a 
substantial saving by not having to work my draft stock 


Place your order now 


Largest producer of tank- 
type tractors in the world 
















It is 










in time for Sum- 







Cleveland, Ohio 
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Are you in 
need of a 


“ ° 
Hoist” during the coming year? 
If so, we can save you money; we can 
also save you the expense of one man and 
team in your haying season. We have 
made a reduction of 15 on Hoists, and 
will give you the henefit We are also 





















































fact f the Famous Ireland 
Wc oi ENR WE CR. en 161 cuRELAMB.O, | Coene/ectarer® fee end Su Mile 
PELSTSSSESEESSSS ESTES TESTS TEST STTTESSESE = Write for prices and circulars. 
1 mi We originate, others imitate. {| 
8 ' , 
_HAY- CAPS... ‘ Sold by the John Deere Plow Co, of Syracuse 
: ’ and Baltimore, Md. 
' ' - 
I's mean a aon oovers, “Canvas covers tT Ipeland Machine & Foundry Co. 
} ‘Circulars, ete ' 11-13 State Street Norwich, N. Y. 
' HENRY DERBY : 
{, 453 St. Pauls Ave., Jersey City, N. J. i — 
: ’ 
SSoccccacaaaenae Saccccccscce saaanasacenes ' 
A RR re — eS. Ss ore WAGONS 
Poy High or low wheels— 
fm WHEN YOU WRITE steel or wood mide 
Pv ii es 3 
- ADVERTISERS _ tna dict 
as. Be sure to mention American Agriculturist ny running gear. 
: og lustrated in colors frem 








Take advantage of Our Guarantee of 
TRUBXADVERTISING 
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Rye for Green Feed Worth 


Where soiling crops are employed rye always has a 


While Farm Proposition 


place. The one. 


horse mower is very good for cutting what is required for the daily supply, 


.° 
Plants Only Tested Seed Corn 
Cc. H. HANSEN, LONG ISLAND, N Y 
On Long Island and this also 

true of Dutchess county, N_ Y, 
the corn growers have been develop- 
ing a variety known as Luce’s Fa- 
vorite, which is particularly adapted 
for this cltmate and conditions. In 
the last four years we have been lay- 
ing special stress upon the planting of 
seed which came only from selected, 
well-formed ears. 

We also aim to place on the market 
seed corn that can be guaranteed to 
be Luce’s Favorite and which we can 
sell with a certain guaranteed ger- 
mination per cent as determined by 
Viability tests. Through the forma- 
tion of a local organization we aim to 
market only seed corn which actually 
comes up to our standards of encel- 
lence. The crops from farms which 
do not come up to this standard will 
not be cuaranteed, and also we do our 
best to keep them off the market 

T am highly pleased with the results 
obtained with my own corn crop, and. 


although I did not do as well as some 


of my neighbors, I expect to have a 
better crop this year. 


Catch Crop for Hay Emergencies 
[From Page 4] 
other crop. The large, numerous, suc- 
culent leaves are par excellent food 
for sheep and swine and are relished 
also by Rape may be planted 
any time from early spring until mid- 
summer. It furnishes food in about 


cattle. 


eight weeks after sowing until it is 
consumed, 
No list of emergency hay crops 


would be complete without mention of 


oats and peas. Early planting is nec- 
essary when this combination is re- 


Field oats and peas are 
cool weather plants. They need to be 
got in the soil early, long before corn 
is planted, and if the soil is of fair 
fertility and the pea bacteria present 
in the soil, a generous yield may be 
eertainly counted upon. Ordinarily a 
bushel of field peas and two bushels 
of oats are used per acre. The re- 
svulfinge crop mav he used green or 
‘llowed to mature a little further and 
made into hay. A similar combina- 
tion which seems to be well appre- 
ciated by New York farmers is a com- 
bination of oats, barley and peas. 
Seven pecks of oats, four pecks of 
barley and one peck of field peas are 
used in the combination. 

Oats makes itself a good hay feed. 
We are so accustomed to think- 
‘ine of oats as grain that we overlook 
ts value as cereal hay, yet everv 
farmer knows that oat straw is both 
appetizing and nutritious. If cut 
while the grain isin the milk the straw 
is still more appetizing. _ Where hav 
or other forage is short, the oats hav 
crop can be resorted to in the know!l- 
edge that the hav resulting will fur- 
nish not only a fine quantity of feed 
but a feed of the very best quality. 
Cereal hays, little known, are worth 
while. There is a place for one like 


sorted to. 





oats on anv farm that may run short 
of hav 
Sor Beans ard Cow nen: 
Two very splendid legumes remain 
to be included in the emergency for- 


age crops—soy beans and cowpeas, 
Both are warm weather plants and 


should not be seeded until both 
weather and soil are warm. Hoth 
crops may be planted in drills or rows, 
the rows 24 to 36 inches apart and 
one seed every 2 to 6 inches in the 
row. Not less than a half bushel of 
seed should be used in row seeding, 
and a bushel to 14 bushels if seeded 
broadcast. If put in rows, both crops 
should be cultivated, as is done with 
corn or potatoes. Once started, the 
plants grow rapidly and reach the hay 
stage in from SO to 120 days, depend- 
ing upun the season and variety. 

A good time to harvest is when the 
lower leaves begin to sear with a leaf 
occasionally dropping off. It is best 
to cure in the windrow or shock. If 
allowed to get too dry, either before 
cutting or while lying in the swath, 
many of the leaves will break off and 
thus one of the valuable parts of the 
hay crop is lost. If the plants are cut 
after reaching advanced maturity 
there is a loss of leaves, the grain be- 
comes hard, and shatters. It would 
be better under circumstances of such 
maturity to let the crop mature, har 
vest the plants as grain and when dry 





grind as feed to be added to the eg 

mixture. When cut at the prop 
stage of growth both soys and cow- 
peas make an ideal legume hay for 


every class of live stock. 


Tomatoes in Every Farm Carden 
L. He. REICHEL, BERKS COUNTY, PA 
The tomatoes are ordinarily set 4+ by 
4 feet. They are set quite deeply, and 
if the soil is at all dry pour some water 
in the hole that is opened up for the 

















Bonnie Best Tomato 
This variety is especially well adapt 
ed to the farm garden. 


They should be cultivated 28 
long as possible. The last cultivation$ 
being shallow ones. The tomato plant 
will stand manure within reasonable 
amounts. A little acid phosphate im 
addition helps wonderfully. 

As to varieties: If I had only one 
dozen tomato plants in my garden I 
would raise only Bonny Best, if 1 d 
two dozen plants I would raise half 
Bonny Best and half Stone. 


plants. 
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Why Model 90 Makes Friends 
of Owners 


When a stock Model 90 Overland car broke the world’s non-stop 
high gear record at Oklahoma City the other day, Overland owners 
were vot surprised. 


4,370 miles in 7 days and nights in Aizh gear, over bad roads, 
through wind and rain, without one pause, was a performance that 
thrilled the crowd. Onto this wonderful mileage record was piled 
the gas record of 20.6 miles per gallon. 


But Overland owners knew from experience how well Model 90 
could perform. 


This Model 90 record is of value only in explaining the apprecia- 
tion Overland owners have of the economy and faithful performance 
of their cars. It explains how Model 90 makes friends of its owners. 
The demand is great right now. 








WILLYS-OVERLAND INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Modeb Ninety Five Passenger Touring Car $985: Price f.0.b. Toledo 
Willys- Knight Touring Cars, Coupes, Limousines, Overland Moter Carmand Light Commercial Cars 
Canadian Factory, Wat Terente, Canada 
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Let It Carry Your Load 


N the olden days 


back of a fabled giant aera “Atlas. 
day progressive farmers 


on the shoulders of an 


This sturdy, 


tackles scores of 


them swiftlv and 


cheap 
rk of a 


hour—pretty 


that does the w 





national. serves 
tens your purse There 
6-H. P., all oper 

An International d 
work wizard, point by 
“credentials” are gilt 
below and full inf 


ating on 


kerosene or 


aler nearby 
point, 
edge. 

yrmation will be supplied. 


aozen 


folks put the world on the 


”? To- 
put a world of work 


International Kerosene Engine 
reliable, 
servant is doing more today to take drudgery 
out of farming than any other one factor. 
jobs about the farm — such 
as sawing wood, pumping water, cutting feed, 
running the fanning mill, etc., and disposes of 
satisfactorily. 
Rations for the smallest size cos 


board 


willing, inexpensive 


It 


t less than 3c per 
“tack -of-all-trades” 
men. Stop working 


for a 


so hard. Slip all the pesky little jobs to an Inter- 
your 
are three sizes, 1% 


> and labor and fat- 
3 and 


time 
/2) 
¢ 1; > 
gasoline. 
will go over this 
and explain why its 
Or write the address 


International Harvester Company 


of America, Inc. 





usa @ 














GricepeLine 
Hay Tedders 


With Combined Shafts or Pole 
Six or Eight Forks 


Now Is the Time to 
Place Orders 


Belcher & Taylor Agricultural 
TooiCo. Box 120,Chicopee Falls, Mass 











ROLL BRIMSTONE 
FLOUR SULPHUR 


100°, Pure 


Commercial Flour Sulphur 


Sulphur 


pure 


for spraying solutions, 


Superfine Flour 


for dusting, 0Y>, 






Tell us your requirement is quote you 
prices. Write to-day. Der artment Q 


BATTELLE & RENWICK 
80 MaidenLane New York, N. Y. 
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LESS 


Thero’s a way to obtain high-grade tires 
at manufacturers’ prices. Write and we'll 
tell you. Freshly made tires, every one 


GUARANTEED 6000 MILES 


(No seconds.) All sizes, non-skid or plain. 
Shipped prepaid on appre nv val, This sav- 
fing on guarant 1 quality will open 
youreyes. Stat tires used 
SERVICE AUTO EQUIPMENT CO, 
j 956 Traders Gidg., Kansas City, Mo, 
VFS Geese SSeS SG SG eeceece 





For Your Protection Always Mention 
Writing 


1. A. When Advertisers 





eek, World's Best 





Roofing 


_ Freight 













“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 

Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ngs Wallboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Ri ock-Bottom Factory Prices, ‘P« sitively greatest 
offer ever made. We Pay the Freight. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost | ; outlast three ordinary roofs. No painting 
orrepairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning prool. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
to you at @ big saving. 

Ask for Book No. 662 
= 
































Low “PRICED GARAGES 


Lowest prices on Ready-Made 

Fire-Proof Stee! Garages. Set 

up any pl Send posts al hag 
, showing sty 

THE ‘SowakDs MFG. éo. *” 

612-662 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 





| Samples & 
||Roofing Book | 














Get our low 1919 ces. Fa 
BINDER TWIN ’ kg wanted, a — 


THEO. BURT & SONS, + + MELROSE, OHIO 
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Fruit Growing Along the Rhine where they would not thrive ij 
Ss. W. FLETCHER, PA STATE COLLEGE ed in the open because the w; 
Pepe a tiagre ss “9h ford warm a rotecti 
Prof Fletcher is now abroad doing suit tre th z -_ ay bere 
horticultural work for the A. E. His ruit trees are very interesting, 


observations are of interest to all fruit 
growers.—[The Editor. 


The orchards scattered along the 
Rhine valley present some marked 
contrasts to American methods. We 
grow fruit in immense orchards; one 
man may own several hundred acres, 
Here one man rarely has over 10 
acres, and there are many commu- 
nity orchards in which different in- 
dividuals own certain ,trees or rows 
of trees. A large proportion of the 
fruit grown in America comes from 
orchards a thousand miles or more 
from the markets, and is shipped in 
solid carloads, or even trainloads. 
Here practically all the fruit is sold 
locally and without being packed. In 
the states are grown comparatively 
few vurieties commercially; certain 
cosmopolitan sorts like the Concord 
grape, Elberta peach, Bartlett and 
Kieffer pears, Baldwin and Ben Davis 
- apples comprise a large proportion of 
the total quantity marketed. Here 
there are innumerable varieties, and 


each district has developed local sorts 
grown 


which are not elsewhere. 


In America we train fruit trees to 
low heads, or short trunks, so that 
the bearing surface may be close to 
the ground, where it may be pruned, 
sprayed and harvested with economy 
of labor, and we seldom take any 
other crop out of the orchards, after 
it has come into bearing, except fruit. 
Here the trees have trunks 6 to 8 feet 
high, so that the land may yield an- 
other crop beneath the trees, such as 
pasturage, grain or potatoes. Labor 
is so cheap that the cost of harvest- 
ing these high trees is not a factor. 
In America we plant fruit trees so 





far apart that each tree has room for 
natural development; and, except on 
hillsides we like straight rows, as a 
mutter of economical management as 
well as for looks. Here the trees are 
crowded together like a timber cul- 
ture, and very often there is no align- 
ment. In America all commercial] or- 
chards worthy of the name_ are 
sprayed with chemicals two to six 
times a year in order to produce fruit 
free from worms, scab, smut and 
other blemishes; and great gasoline- 
driven spray pumps or dusters are 
used, covering 10 or more acres of 
orchard a day. Here very little, if 
any, spraying is done, and this with 
laborious and ineflicient hand sprayers 
strapped upon the back. In America 
we grow fruit mainly to eat; in Eu- 


drink; 
on the 


rope fruit is grown mainly to 
this has an important influence 
cultural methods. 
Most of the trees 
and “standards” like 
trees, trained to wires, trellis« and 
against walls are common in German 
and French gardens, and frequently 
are grown commercially. The trees 
are grafted on a slow growing root; 
for example, dwarf pear trees are se- 
cured by grafting a pear scion on 
quince, which is of smaller stature 
and checks the growth of the scion. 
The trees are also kept dwarfed by 
severe pruning. A French gardener 
spends more time training a single 
dwarf tree, which will bear 20 to 40 
apples, into a cordon, espalier or some 
other intricate design, than we do in 
pruning a standard tree that will bear 
20 to 40 bushels of apples. Peaches 
and apricots can be grown in Europe 
when trained against walls in places 


along the river 


ours, but dwarf 


Petition for Repeal 


To the Honorable . 


States of Ame ‘ca in €. ongres. 


We, the unde pone hereby alias our protest against the 


; 


American Aavicaivariat, June 7, 19] 
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to be shaped into any form 
sires. But they are impriac 
commercially in America, bec 
labor involved and the small yi 
acre. A man who has only 
garden can get a lot of fun 
dwarf trees—but not much f) 


Wild Berries Do Well 


ADDA C. HALL, TENNESSE! 
We mostly depend on wild 
in our section, but of late year 
berries have been a little un: 
and these farmers are doing 
better farming than formerly 
grubbing out fence rows, wl 
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About 95° ople 
favor of the repeal of the d 
saving law. No matter whet 
go they talk against this law, 


is a 
New York, 


gar 


Then the lower 
gathered fo1 
arrives the p! 


nuisance.—[George D. H 


of Daylight Saving 


Assembled: 


called davlight saving law, and urge that you, 
exert every proper influence to bring about its repeal at the next 


session of Congress. 
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» Ha me __ “No wonder 
—— _j they re all 
crazy over it-- 


It’s Bi-Corn’ 


bie 






Is our 

















































stent when we Say that crop pro- 
duction is more profitable than milk 


production when not one farmer in 


lw feeds his 
plants as well 






us his cows? 
fundamentally, 
is there any dif- 
ference? Are 
we feeding our 
cows more than 
we ought to or 
are we under- 
feeding the soil? 





My personal 
opinion is that 
we are taking 


cure of our live 
stock with more 
thought of their 
welfare and 
than we give to the soil. Do 
we neglect the soil for sentimental 
isons because it seems dead as com- 
red to animal life or what is the 
truth of the matter? Certainly the 
looker-on would suppose that the most 
profitable part of our business would 
hold first place in our estimation and 
naturally then in the attention given. 

lam writing this paragraph to bring 
home a more thoughtful considera- 
tion of the soil and plant growing end 
of the dairy farmer’s business and to 
pring about a balance between the 
soil and plants on one side and the 
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Bi-Corn from 


Farrowing to Marketing 


q From weaning time to 


arket whieh takes them and con- marketing time, Bi-Corn is the log- 
yar While the theory of food and § ical and most ‘profitable feed for hogs. 


care is quite alike, the human adap- 
tability, likes and dislikes, are not 


a * y 
alike and one or the other is pretty 
sure to gain the ascendancy. ; 1 r : pigs O V e t al Hi 
As a rule the feeding and care of 


cows are better understood than the will thrive “upon it, attaining erowth 


feeding and care of plants, due per- 

haps to a quicker response in flesh and and weight in remarkably short time. 

milk than does the land respond in 

plant life. In a way the cycles of 

change are the same; a cow freshens ; i 

once a year, and we harvest one crop q Ogs fed froi j ) Weal l~ 

eich year. The dormant period with re ‘ a GUARANTEED ANALYS)5 
soil, however, is long and the B A; IN 12.5% FIB 

ne ig My ng ing upon Bi-Corn will, when market- }> esotem izs2 Fsne 6: 


ala I ge cg A fe eta Mg ed at 8to10 months of age, show more pounds agnoenenvene Ae 


some sort, lest she perish; and so over the scales than it is possible to get by feeding |. ‘CHAPIN & co. 
sang seg > agp sag son hg pee any other feeds, grains or combination of feeds, /~ #4Mmonp GF iti AS 


























her first We are inclined to hurry 
our field work because chore time can- 
be put off. The cows must be 
ind milked. We make up a bal- ‘At resent revailin hi rh k 
ced ration according to formula and p g ig por 
feed our cows and then look in vain 


for x mixture to feed the soll. prices every pound counts, and 10 pounds more 
ee ae weight around upon a carload of hogs means better than $100 

let reer Nee vate ae added to the bank account. 

nothing in cows to mak nilk excep 

teh te Sak tae, Ghee tao ee Bi-Corn is made by the Manufacturers of the famous Unicorn Dairy Ration: 


contains potential or latent in addition 


to a readily available food for plant Ch 4 > 

Production; and we find it a pretty a in &X Co Chica O Il 
difficult task to know where the divid- p °9 Dept. U 2g e sd 
ing line is between them. It is nat- 
ural to err on the side of economy 
and we take a chance that the weath- 
er or nature, not being very clear as 
to just what nature is or can do in 
the case, will come to our rescue and 
once in a while she does. The other 

nine times in a while she forgets us, 0% 2 f S d 
apparently, Or maybe is off helping Feed 1 ” ee crap an 
someone else for a time, and our 

crops are disappointing. Furthermore, Reduce Egg Cost 400% 


I notice that in these disappointing or 





















For keeping flies and many 
other insects offanimals. Used 
and endorsed since 1885 by 
leading dairymen. Cows give 
25% to 35% more milk duri ng 
fly season i Sprayed wi 


lean years that our 
Ss neighbors suff . 5 . . : 

in shout the sslfeane war yt age Thts remarkable statement is proven by experiments carried on by ge 
crop we are short of is scarce and the Indiana Experiment Station and published in one of their bulletins. $1.25 saves $20 
“— All expert poultrymen approve of Beef Scrap as an animal feed in milk and flesh on each cow ina single season. Excellent 

We shall have to leave the subiect i ms rs _ A = for galls. Allays itching Aids in healirg cuts and sores. 
with the tides e subjec because it supplies the necessary Animai Protein and Phosphate of Excellent for lice and mites in poultry houses. 

. le thought in mind that dairy Send $1.25 for enough Shoo-Fly to protect 10 cows 2 


Lime required to insure heavy egy production, high fertility and cic, utes Bae tube arene taaGen Weaeey bee 


farming has . soos 
ng has tw § : > i 
0 distinct problems. not satisiactory. Name Express Office. Booklet FREE. 














Can we master I ; , ina? strong, vigorous chicks. 
- oer en ae ee abe : SHOO-FLY MFG. CO., 1322 N. 10th St., Phila, 
+ dee ee ee REICHARD’S HIGH GRADE BEEF SCRAP 
im gratified wit! : . 

our first pasture Mcicncell bed Crago is clean, sweet and wholesome—good enough to eat. Cuts feeding Fistula & Poll 

ment. Two years ago we used a cost, makes hens lay and speeds chicks to market. Evil 

sma ‘mount of + Approximately 10,000 cases are 

hineee am a summer-made stable PROMPT SHIPMENTS GUARANTEED suscess{ully treated each year With 

to exceed Bax — land, covering not Write for revised price list, free booklet and sample. Fleming sFistoform 
acres, without ¢ ultiva- na No experience necessary; easy and simpre; just alittle 


i=) attention every bth day. Price $2.60 a bottle (war tax 


ti on or the sowing of seed. Tod ay it ROBERT A, REICHARD ie eecaie tonstecee cammunae ieutlan 















IS a beautiful ‘ . 

carpe rhite , 0 diseases of horses 
and blue grass This ~ — gn 17 W. Lawrence Street ALLENTOWN, PA. Tad‘cattie: "197 pages, 67 illustrations. Write today. 
berun we ee . S spring we have . i ts 221 Union Stock 
bestin systematically to extend the Fleming Bros., Chemists Yaras, ‘Chicago, il. 
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sac using manure, lime and acid 
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OF INTEREST TO 
ALL DAIRYMEN 


One of the most common and 
expensive mistakes dairymen make 


are on pasture. 


milk production, because spring pas- 
however abundant, 
cient nutrients to enable cows to keep up maxi- 
mum milk production without sapping their vitality. 


SCHUMACHER FEED 
BIG‘O’ DAIRY RATION 
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ONTENTED cows that are not 


4 bothered with flies give more and 
better milk, so you see it is real economy 
to use Cow Ease especially when [| 
guarantee it will do all I claim or your 
money will be refunded, 

It is a harmless but remarkably effective liquid 
that will not gum the hair nor blister the skin. 
One gallon will spray a cow 200 times. 

It will keep the flies away. And remember that flies are 
deadly germ-carriers, and besides bothering the cows, may 
infect cheie milk. Ask your dealer for Cow-Ease and have 


contented cows. Wf he cannot supply you, send 
» 8 me your 
order per my liberal trial offer below, . 


M. Elion Vree. 


Vice-President 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO. 
Established 1840 
93 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
TRIAL Sonne your dealer cannot supply you, 


send me his t and $1.50 and I will deliver, pre- 








paid t u halt gallon can of Cow-Ease 
n@ Sprayer fi ape . For west of Missouri River 
and for Canada, Trial Offer, $1.75 Please be 





sure to give us both your Postal and Express address 


as we will ship your order the quickest way. 


arantee 
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Ironing Out Differences people, they mzy ‘be naturally lazy 
_ : and pretty good bluffers at the 
ae rags tay! ccs ag aed If troubled in the fui ire th 
standing petween ACKINE nterestsS . ‘ : “ 
on the one hand a live on porn broodiness, it would be & good plan te 
rush : confine the goose that insists uno 
ducers on the other was carried a . } + } “ 
, ie 7 isk . hugging the nest, to a slat bottom 
step further by the late May confer- coop. Give her all the »¥ gs: 
ence at Chicago over live stock and — 5 — _ ’ : she 
meat problems. The initiative was ““"'S ‘0 svachrgae aa a oo o 
taken in the spring, and noted at the OF three eng hamid pyar le 
time in American Agriculturist, a 1¥ Causes & change of mind; ot, 
committee then appointed to try to maintain the continement for a little 
work out some co-operation between /0nser-. 
the various interests. The latest de- * ° 
velopment is the formation of distinct Jottings from the Farmers 
organizations or committees, repre- An advance step in dairyi vas 
senting the producers and the pack- made in this county y n 2 irye 
ers to compare notes from time to men through the efforts of t a 
time and work for a smoothing out bureau organized the Lacl 
differences. It remains to be seen County dairymen’s improveme: * 
what progress can be made. On the Ciation. The work of this asso 
surface the May meetings of these is chiefly ales g two lines: In 
various committees were amicable milk pro tion and decreasi } 
and suggestive of better under- costs. This is accomplished by keep- 
standing. ing records of each cow’s milk 1 
The general committee represent- butter fat production and it 
ing producers’ interests includes Keeping a record of the amow 
Henry C. Wallace of Iowa, W. J. Car- feed consumed and its value, ke 
michael of Llinois, H. C. Stuart of a record of labor required, g 
Virgina, W. C. Coffey and J. G. Im- robber cows, suggesting improved 
boden of Illinois. The committee rep- feeding methods, balancing feed " 
resentative of the packers included tions, selecting ‘new sires 
prominent men mong the Swifts, foundation cows. The records of 55 
Armours, Cuddahys, ete. In the de- cows are kept in this” associ 1. 
liberations at the May meetings there During the month of April lt « S 
Was again voiced a regret over the produced more than 40 pound of 
emgessive price fluctuations from day butter fat, or 1200 pounds of Ik. 
to Tay or week to week, also the be- With the’ exception of two, y 
lief that in the handling of live stock Member in the association has ; ). 
produce all parties concerned should A marked improvement in the ! 
enjoy reasonable profits One com-_ is noticed where pure-bred sires have 
mittee man expressed the belief that been used for the past several years 
t is much lost motion in distrib- ULe Roy Hoffer, Lackawanna Coun- 
uting meat products, and if such ty, Pa. 
al he ) ete it \ 1? le —— EEE 
prs i a nee aia, by a see While the war wee on we did t 
The various committees will hold complain about a daylight ing 
further meetings in the near future. law. Now it seems absurb = 
The producers’ committee of 15 was arenets to get up and get ber oy Papincts 
asked to consult with the various OUt Of pasture by lantern light in or- 
farm bureaus in order to co-operate der to get milk delivered in time. We 


duplication in work 
communica- 
com- 


them that 
avoided, Any 
the producers’ 


with 
might be 
tion intended for 





mittee will reach same by sending it 
to room 1255, Old Colony building, 
Chicago, where W. J. Carmichael acts 





as secretary. 





Trouble with Pigs 


Pigs three to eight months seem to 


choke and stagger, being unable to 
breathe, Examination shows nothing 
out of ordinary. other than exception- 
ally large heart and liver with pro- 
fusion of blood.—[R. G., New York. 
The young pigs died from an infec- 
tiou disease called haemorrhagic 
septicaemia. Of course, this is not 


definite, as there are not enough 


symptoms given by you to make a 
positive diagnosis, This condition 
ealls for a post-mortem and would 
suggest, in the event of having any 


other cases, that you have a veterina- 
rian perform same. There is a serum 
for this condition to immunize or pro- 
tect your other animals, but this also 
should be administered by a veterina- 
rian. 


Broody Geese Act Queerly 


two geese and a gander. Both 
of the started to lay in early 
February. One laid 10 eggs and the 
other one egg. and then no more. The 
geese seem sick and want to be by 
themselves, They are on the water a 
lot of the time and spend considerable 


T have 


reese 


time each day on the nests. They cover 
the entire nests, but no eggs. This 
seems very strange to me.—[A, Hender- 


son, New York. 


Were the eggs 
nest as fast as the ‘first 
them? When geese start 
in the season they soon. get their 
minds set on hatching the eggs, and 
unless the eggs are taken from the 
nests at once they are apt to feel that 
they have done a season’s job. The 
actions of the goose that laid the 10 
eres may have affected those of the 
other one. Of course, the fault may 


removed from the 
goose laid 
to lay early 


just as likely be with the geese them- 
selves as with their care. 


Like some 


repeal of so 
Place, Penn- 


most earnestly ask the 
needless a law.—[T. R. 
sylvania. 





Up to the present time the New 





York county sheep growers’ a: ®- 
tions have been most largely, - 
cerned with pooling and sellin: 1. 
Doubtless they will venture into \- 
er activities, as experience go: th 
confidence, It is in this di: n 
that constructive work will lic e 
future. Optimism is the keyn¢ I 
along the line. About six montl b) 
federation of these county heep 
crowers’ associations was ore 1. 
In time this movement will e 
a factor in improving sheep in 
(rr E. R., New York. 

I enclose a list of names of 1- 
ers who have registered their } 
against the daylight law. I é 
talked with a great number of - 


ers, and so far found 
who was in favor of the new 1 
farmers who live to hire by tl y 
are the ones who suffer as ws not 


have not 


start to do work in the fields ‘ 
o'clock, which is really 6 oO < 


The hired man 
ndard time in the 
must work the 


time. 


standard 
at + o'clock sta 









noon, so the farmers 
greater part of the time alons 1 
pay the highest wages and have n0 
help when they most need it.—[John 
FE’, Stewart, New York. 

The farmer who does not observe 
the daylight saving law commits n0 
crime, but most of us are forced * 
Observe it by circumstances over 
which we have no control. Railroads 
will run on the new time; therefore 
every milk farmer must observe 7 
law. Truck farmers who have to “h 
their fresh stuff into, market mu-t 10 
so by train or auto truck. The schov's 
run on the new time and that means 
an hour earlier. Our help want to quit 
when the whistle blows, even tho ist 
the sun is still high, and there av 
hours of good hay weather before te 
sun sets. But the dew does not mage 


pear ony earlier simply because 
aw puts the clock ahead an hovur.— 
[B. W. Charles, New York. 
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Promoting Interest in Milk and Vairy Products 


This was one of the exhibits used by the Dairymen’'s league at the re- 


cent milk exposition. Its purpose 
ing to supply consumers with pure, 


June Milk Price 


The following prices according to 


the schedule of freight rates apply 


for 100 pounds of milk, testing 5% 
putter fat and classified when pas- 
teurized as grade B milk. Four cents 
per 100 pounds is added for each 


one-tenth of 1% increase in butter 

fat. 

M Freight rates Price 
49-qt can 10 Ibs) 100 Ths 


$3. : 











9.99 

2.89 

2.88 

9 87 

, 2.87 

) 2.85 

) 2.85 

to 2.85 

to 2.84 

l to J 2.83 

es. Peete -410 515 2.82 

30 b SD csececesen 2145 920 2.82 

Ses Gp GD concvscess -450 530 2.81 

Sst Oe SOP scwcccsses ADS 535 2.80 

3 ) Be evencsacse 465 45 2.49 
Rll ft _ PPPS eee 170 950 2 
SE Qe BUD cccccsanes ADS 55 2 
ff. eee 450 65 2 

J eae ASS 570 2.77 

on CR Gee wacescanse AO 575 2.7% 

Pen Oe DOE cccvccawts e495 .580 2.76 


The minimum price for league milk 
beyond 400 miles to take the price as 
at SOL to 400 miles. The price the 
producer is to receive is ascertained 
by learning the freight rate per can 
on milk from his railroad station to 
the New York terminal. Then find 
the nearest rate per can in the above 
schedule and on the same line with 
this rate will be found the league 
price for 3% milk delivered at the 
Station. These prices are for New 
York city and markets not governed 
by special local prices. 


Crops Vérsus Milk 
[From Page 11.] 


pensive method of getting rather un- 
rtain results. The main reason for 
pasture decadence is lack of availabi2 
lant food, and if that is given our 
ve blue grass and white clover will 
come in about as quickly as from 
eeds; in fact, they will come sooner 
in blue grass from the seed. If it 
'S worth while to sow any grass seed 
in connection with the manure, tim- 
othy would best serve the purpose. 
Timothy seed will come quickly, and 
rol year makes a good pasture. By 
that time the native grass will have 
t and will stand graz- 
ing. while timothy cannot. 
; Let us not forget that grass in some 
form is the basis of dairy cattle feed- 
ins on our eastern farms, and while, 
Probably, 90% of our agricultural writ- 
ing on crops has to do with other 
than grass, fully 90% of our home- 
frown feed is in the grass form. I 
have rather seriously considered the 
advisability of heading these talks 
With study on the growing of grass, 








n possession, 


x 


was to show what producers are do- 
wholesome milk at the cheapest cost. 
sinee grass is our most important 
crop 

Practical Tce House 

Can you give me a plan of an ice 
hese holding 150 cakes, 1S x 1S, that 
will keep ice? Is an air chamber with 
2x4 studs as good as 2x6? Should 
it be sealed overhead, and what floor 
de It want’ Do they use cement for 
the floor’? What should the drainage 
be” Is a cement wall, say four feet 
high, and floor any benefit? What 
th best pitch of roof?—LI. A. More- 
house, 

Two methods of ice-house construc- 
tion are in common use, and both have 
a place. One is to build a frame and 
cover it with any kind of lumber, de- 
pending upon the outside appearance 
demanded: the ice will keep just the 
same whatever the covering may be 
[ used one for -4) years built by set 
ting posts in the ground covering both 
sides with boards and _ filling 
space with sawdust. Planer shavings 
are as good, Leave an open air space 
about 1 foot wide under the eave plate 
all the way round the building. 

Free air circulation must be given 
over the covering for the ice to keep 
it dry; otherwise if wet it be- 
conductor of heat and 
the ice melts rapidly. If the loca- 
tion is on a side hill often the ice can 
be put in on the high side and taken 
out on the low side. Pack the ice 
abovt 6 to S inches aways 
wall with enough sawdust or shavin 
on the ground to keep the ice from 
the dirt. In filling large ice 
4) pounds to a cubic foot is the rule. 
In this case figure that vour 1S inches 
by 1S inches cakes will require a space 
20 inches by ZO inches, and if each 


comes a 


trom 


houses, 





laver has 2 cakes it would require 
all told about 7!5 feet each way; and 
six layers to hold 150 cakes However’ 
T would build to have an inside space 
10 feet by 10 feet and 12 feet to top 
of plate. Always better too large than 
too small. 

More recently T have built another 
type which keeps the ice without cov- 
ering and serves as a refrigerator 
without rehandling the ice, and the 
ice is always clean and can be packed 
tight to the walls. Two-inch by 10- 
inch studs are set on a sill laid upon 
a concrete wall, and covered on both 
sides, ‘filling the space, hard packed, 
wit dry planer shavings against this 
wall. Vertically on the outside are 
set 2-inch by 4-inch studs and toe 
nailel and covered with coping or 
clapboards as desired, and the space 
left as an air chamber Air must cir- 
culate freely through this space. An 
opening must be left in the end for 
filling, but not for getting fce out. Put 
in cross joists at the plate and ceil on 
under side, covering the top with one 
foot of dry shavings. Put a window 
space in the gable end with three 
sash. A cooler or refrigerating room 
can be built in this house at any con- 
venient point and of a size to meet 
the requirements, running from bot- 
tom to top, or high enough for head 
room and ice laid on it when filling. 
Build a refrigerator door or buy one 
to open into the cooler and a win- 
dow space at a convenient point with 
three sash. Put a cement floor in the 
cooler with proper drainage.—[H. E. 
Cook. 















Now is the best 
time to buy a 
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HESE are the days when the farmer is 

getting the most milk, and with butterfat at 
its present high price he should be sure to get all 
the cream. 


Many “claims” are made for various cream 
separators, but the most convincing proof that the 
De Laval is the cleanest skimming machine is the 
fact that 98% 


over use the De Laval. 


of the large creameries the world 


Even if you do not separate as much cream as 
the large creameryman, you can no more afford to 


waste cream than he can. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


61 Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


29 E. Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
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Better Than the Lane Plan 
“A bill giving $500,000,000 ft secre- 
tary of the interior to provide rural homes 
for soldiers, sailors and marines.” That 
ought to be the title of the Mondell bill now 
before congress for carrying out Secretary 


Lane’s plan. Just why that department 
should have charge, to the exclusion of the 
United States department of agriculture, 
has never been explained. 

The settlements are all to be known as 
projects, including town sites or community 
centers. The person who gets a farm in 
any project cannot sell or transfer it for ten 
years “without the approval of the secre- 
tary.” A contract to buy such land can 
never be transferred without the secretary’s 
approval. He is given carte blanche to 
make and enforce “all necessary regula- 
tions.” As “sale prices shall be fixed with 
a view to repaying the total cost of each 
project,” the land may come high to the 
actual settler, if one may judge from the 
cost of irrigation projects already under 
government development. Buyers must pay 
down at least 5% of the purchase price, the 
secretary may lend not over 75°; of the cost 
of improvements up to $1200, and 
lend up to 60°; of the cost of live stock and 
equipment purchased, “not to exceed $800 
at any one time.” Is it possible that any 
cin enact so crude a measure with 
so few safeguards for so important an ob- 
ject? It makes no provision whatever for 
those who want farms independent of a col- 
ony or project. 


may also 


congre 


The deeper the Lane plan is delved into, 
the more earnestly is it opposed by those 
who have at heart the best welfare not only 
of returning service men, but also of farm 
tenants, farm hired men or farmers who 
may be laboring under adverse conditions. 
All these people, so far as they prove ca- 
pable of making good on a farm, should 
have some help for self-help. 

Service men should not be so tied for ten 
years or longer to a swamp or desert farm 
that they cannot sell, transfer or give it 
away, except with the gracious consent of 
some overlord at the head of the department 
of the interior. That is benevolent patern- 
alism, indeed. It is believed that most serv- 


ice men who are practical farmers prefer to 
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acquire a farm of their own right in their 
own county or state, where they know con- 
ditions. It is probable, too, that many 
thousands of satisfactory farms are obtain- 
able in already developed regions at less 
cost than will be possible under reclamation 
project. 

The alarm upon this subject sounded in 
American Agriculturist last week has met 
with a favorable response throughout the 
middle states. The substitute described in 
our last issue is a marked improvement upon 
the Lane plan. A bill reported to the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature authorizes state funds 
to be invested in soldiers’ farm mortgages, 
second to federal farm loan first mortgages. 
To those who ask what they can do to bring 
about an efficient substitute for the Lane 
scheme, we suggest: 


1. Sign the petition printed in this issue, 
get all voters to sign, send it in at once. 

2. Back it up with earnest letters 6f pro- 
test to your representative in congress, and 
to both your senators. (Address all at Wash- 
ington, D C.) 

3. Get others to write also. <A personal 
letter is the easiest, quickest and most effi- 
cient protest. It may be about like the peti- 
tion, but in your own words, and much 
stronger. 

4. Agitate. Ask the editor of your local 
paper to help. Write your city daily to print 
your protest. Pass votes of protest at any 
gathering, and shoot ’em at your M C’s and 
senators. Every organization help on the 
fight. 

Do it now. Not a moment to lose. 

Big interests combine to force the big act 
through congress quickly. They know that 
each day’s delay threatens the success of 
their scheme. 


Promoting New Jersey Horticulture 

Thanks to the efficient aid given the New 
Jersey agricultural college by farm people, 
an appropriation of $75,000 was made for a 
horticultural building. The enthusiastic 
support rendered the movement by the agri- 
cultural organization of the state was quite 
marked. Individual farmers’ co-operated 
with letters and week-end talks with their 
representatives. All in all, it was a won- 
derful example of team work in getting a 
thing that agriculture needs. The accom- 
plishment was something farmers may be 
proud of. 


World Hunger and Farming 

“tn Austria, Czecho-Slovia and much of the Bal- 
kan country starvation has been appalling. It will 
continue to be appallng and the people will face a 
year from_now a food situation worse than they 
have faced this spring. I say this on the highest 
possible authority.” 

This is the war-worn hunger and starva- 
tion condition of eastern Europe, as graphi- 
cally summarized before a New York au- 
dience in an address made last week by 
Banker Vanderlip, upon returning from 
three months’ travel in England and on the 
continent. It again emphasizes what has 
been said by many other careful students of 
the situation that in some ways reconstruec- 
tion in Europe is, if anything, a more se- 
rious proposition than winning the war. The 
dark picture of a paralyzed Europe, which 
in great areas of tens of millions of people 
is at least temporarily at the starvation 
point, is brought out in detail in this ad- 
dress, bringing the matter very closely to 
the farmers of America, who, above all 
others, must be depended upon during the 
next 12 or 18 months to make up food neces- 
sities. 

The bugbear of our prospective billion 
bushel wheat crop and its burden upon tax 
payers in the earrying out of the govern- 
ment price guarantee may vanish into thin 
air, just as did unrealized talk in the early 
years of the war about burdensome accum- 
ulation of wheat in Russia, which must 
eventually come out; or latterly similar talk 
about back-breaking surplus in the south- 


ern hemisphere. Be that as it may, the 
hunger of Europe seems to be insatiabie 
for the time being for almost everything 
produced by American farms. Latest offi- 
cial figures show a continuance of the enor- 
mous export movement of meat and dairy 
products, of breadstuffs and to some exten 
of other northern crops; similarly the south 
is looking for a heavy demand for cotton, 
once exports are possible. Everything points 
to a season of continued activity in farm 
markets under the extraordinary demands. 
Europe is bending every energy to produce 
big crops in 1919, but obviously under un- 
favorable circumstances. Such conditions 
at home as will serve to hold down any- 
thing beyond reasonable profits to farmers 
include high taxes, scarcity and high cost 
of labor, and, for that matter, practically 
all commodities which the farmer must buy. 
With the crop season already somewhat late 
in the starting, and with so many angles in 
the situation, brain and brawn must work 
together in the careful handling of one of 
the greatest years in American agriculture. 
Every pound of food that the United States 
can produce this season, for man or beast, 
will be needed, and probably at fair prices. 


The Reward 

While dairy farmers are receiving $2.89 
per 100 pounds of 3% milk in the 200-mile 
territory for this month, it would be inter- 
esting to know what the price might have 
been, had the Dairymen’s league been de- 
stroyed last summer. It will be remembered 
it was just about a year ago the great cam- 
paign to annihilate the league was put un- 
der way. The friends of dairy organiza- 
tion saved the day for co-operation and the 
league. Today prices farmers are receiy- 
ing for milk are the reward for all the 
abuse, slander and vilification heaped un 
the league and the league officers by th 
enemies and opponents of the league. 

Certain it is, had the Dairymen’s league 
been destroyed during those bitter succeed- 
ing months, the June price for milk would 
have been far under what it is today. Noth- 
ing but loyalty saved the league. , Nothin: 
but loyalty makes a “living price” for mi! 
possible today. Praise be to loyalty! Hon 
also to the league officers, who were the tar- 
gets of abuse! 





Farmers Speak Out 


Senator Calder will need to revise his es- 
timate in regard to those who disapprove 
the so-called daylight saving act. The call 
to action by American Agriculturist brought 
forth thousands of petitions in opposition 
to this law from all over the country. To 
this journal have come hundreds of peti- 
tions, containing many thousands of names; 
and these have been put into the hands of 
senators who oppose the law, for them to 
use to the best advantage. A great many 
other petitions and letters have been sent 
direct to senators. Many granges and other 
agricultural groups have sent their peti- 
tions and protests direct to Washington. 
When all have been received, it is certain 
that many hundreds of thousands of people 
will be on record against this oppressive 
and unjust measure. 

Many of our folks have written direct to 
Senator Calder, giving their reasons why 
the law should be rescinded. The senator 
by this time knows that not only farmers, 
but hosts of other people are opposed to this 
measure. We estimate that at least 95°7 of 
farm people want this law ended, and it 
will be, if other states are as determined 
and as active in the matters as New York. 
But keep the letters and petitions going. 
Send direct to Washington or to American 
Agriculturist a petition and several letters 
from every community. these are the 
need. Congress didn’t know how people fe't 
when this obnoxious law was passed; and 
they didn’t try to find out. Now Congress 
is finding out. We will keep the fight up 
until Common Sense rides in the saddle 
again. 
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Erect Your 


nadilla Silo 


NOW 


UCH waste of good corn comes 

in ordering your silo too | ate 
to get it erected in time to receive 
the corn crop at its best. 





Get your Unadilla Silo and erect it 
now. We guarantee purchasers 
against a decline in prices this sea- 
on. They may be higher—for 
lumber prices are climbing. 
SS 
Buy a Unadilla—it’s the 
. choice of leading dairy- 
men and stockmen, 


Big, well illustrated 
catalog free. Send 
for it and prices today. 


Unadilla Silo Co. 
BoxB, UNADILLA, N. Y. 
or Des Moines 
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« Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or eiaim, 
with all the papers about it and inclose 15 
cents for postage; (2) also inclose your ad- 
dress label from American § Agriculturist 
showing that you are a paid-up subscriber ; 
or, if not such, you will be entitled to this 
free service by lecoming a subscriber. 

The only exception to this free service is 






















KEEP LIVESTOCK HEALTHY 


BY USING 


Kreso Dip No.1 


(STANDARDIZED) 











Easy to use; efficient ; economical; kills 
parasites; prevents disease. 
Write for free booklets on the Care of 
Livestock and Poultry. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 














increase Your 

;. Wairy and Stock Profits 

New folder tells how **S Wwerized Silage” 

rings maximum yield from d airy cows— 

its weight on fat stock. **Ohio"’ -( cut silage 

s better = -d—cut clean—packs air-tight in 

lo— avi ids air pockets—mold- -proof, Get 

acts about Silver's ‘*Ohio’’ Silo Fillers and 

utters, used by eee ations every- 
». Send for 


Mig.Co., ’ 
371 Sroadway, 
SALEM, O10 
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H E AVE? years 
COMPOUND 









Booklet 
Free 


RESLECTY 
Will Ruin 
Your Horse 





$3 Package 


guaranteed to give 















Sold on nt safistaction or 
Its Merits $1 Packs reapers + lent 
; ackage suffic 
SEND TODAY for ordiDary cases, 
AGENYS 4. “e)Postpald on receipt of price Ae 
WANTEDE&_# Write for descriptive booklet & 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 
_A_ SILOS22355 
and get cash 


WN and early shipping discounts 
A real extension roof and 
adjustable door frame and 
ladder combined makes the 


~ GLOBE THE IDEAL SILO 
||| Many other features in illus- 
Le | trated catalogue. AGENTS 
| WANTED who ean eel! and 
rig e--"] can devote some time to the 
\ : | business, Satisfaction guar- 
QOBE SI Tye) anteed. 
woe | 
Toe 


GLOBE SILO CO. 


6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N.Y. 
ABSORBINE 
TRADF MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 






























Will reduce inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, « or 
Muscles. Stops the lameness and 


pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 
Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 
vone and horse can be used. $2.50 
a bi ttle at druggists or delivered. 
Describe your case for special in- 
Structions and interesting horse Book 28 Free. 
W: F. YOUNG, Inc. 379 Temple St, Springfield, Mass 
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PIU UVR UNSAVORY HEL iil il 
Recouping Losses 

Inclosed find my certificate for Camp- 

bell motor shares and a letter from the 

receivers in equity. Will you kindly look 


out for interest in that company? 
Ib. F 


my 
This is another of those motor con- 
cerns that were widely promoted. 
Whether the receivers will be able to 
put the business on its feet or liqui- 
date it for the benetit of its creditors 


and stockholders remains to be de- 
termined. Apparently nothing more 
cun be done. Even concerns well 


financed and ably managed have been 
brought into dithcultiessbecause of war 
conditions or other developments. 
The shareholders have to assume the 
risk of failure as well as of success. 
Labor is always paid first, capital 
gets part of what is left. Much is 
said about capital sharing profits 
with labor, but nary a word about 
labor sharing the losses that capital 
may suffer. 





Vale of Paradise or Tears? 


land units in 


I am being asked to buy 
the 


the so-called “Vale of Paradise” on 


gulf coast of Florida. I am assured that 
the price of these units is increasing 
and if I don’t buy them now they will 
cost a good deal more later. The con- 
tract guarantees that $500 is all the 
money necessary to pay and that the 
balance will = “earned from earned 
fits.”"—[F. M. B, 





aaias literature of this prop- 
altogether too alluring. 
of it is signed by John B. Per- 
a man who was identified with 
the notorious Ebert-Duryea tractor 
proposition a few years ago. We 
wouldn’t care to pay $500 for one of 
those tracts, but this is a free country 
and if other people want to pay such 
money they have the right to do s9. 
What sucha lot of land can earn is for 
experience to prove. It is very easy to 
write pretty stories about the possi- 
bilities of farming, development, resi- 
dence, etc, in any part of the coun- 
try. But to actually receive profits 
from an investment. therein is a 
wholly different matter. The more 
alluringly such prospects are written 
up, or the more they talk about ad- 
vancing prices or of chances for get- 
ting rich quick, the less favorable the 
impression that will be made upon 
hard-headed people. 


The 
Osition is 


Some 
rine, 





Failed to Reply 


* influenced by an advertisement 
Economy Guaranteed in the use 
a purchase d September 16, 
erosene gasifier of Maurice 
Bridgehampton, N Y, paying 


Be ing 
of 75% 
of “J. E. S 
1918, a k 
Murray, 


$35 for same, giving him $31 in_ the 
form of a check and $4 in bills. When 
I found the article did not even save 
10%, much less 75% as advertised, I went 
to see Maurice Murray about it and 


asked him if the company stood back of 








its guarantee. His reply was, “Oh, yes, 
but I can’t do anything about | it unless 
authorized by the company. 1en 
wrote the company -at 241 West 55th 
St, New York city ird nothing. I 
went to see the ¢ ain ont he ad- 
vised me to write to the company once 
more before taking it up with you, as 
I told him I should. I immediately 
wrote again but after waiting another 
month, heard nothing and now wish you 
ween take it up for me and see what 
you can do with the company. After 
fairly testing the kerosene gasifier and 
finding that each week it averaged 
about the same, I had it taken off my 
ear. It was in exactly as good condi- 
tion as the day purchased, and I offered 
to return every part of it for the $35 
paid. The only advantage in using an 


invention of this kind is the saving, and 
as it saved me nothing and was not 
nearly as clean_as the gasoline mani- 
fold, why should not the company take 
it back and give me a refund?—[W. D, 
B, New York. 

We believe the above outfit is still 
doing business and possibly it is sell- 
ing the appliance every day to gul- 
lible persons who believe they can 
secure “75% Economy Guaranteed.” 
However, it seems unwilling to dis- 
cuss this matter with us as we have 
failed to receive any reply to our nu- 
merous letters written on W.‘D. B.’s 
behalf. In this case the agent passes 
the buck to the company and shows 
no disposition to help the subscriber 
get his money back. It seems $35 is 


that legal or veterinary 
prompt answer by 
accompanied 
No charge whatever for answering in the printed page any subscriber's 
whether on law, veterinary, or other subject. 





questions for which 
should 
($1). 





a 
SATISFACTION 


mail is desired 
by ene dollar 


questions, 
ALNALUGININURLOROMOLUUARAV AOA AULA Nii 
a pretty stiff price to pay for an ar- 
ticle of this kind. But if it did its 
work and produced anywhere near 


the results it would exsily be worth 
it. How many moreesubscribers have 
had similar experience with these 


people? 


They Settled at Last 


I shipped eggs to Paull & Weinbaum., 
175 Chambers street, New York, last 
August. but received no word or money. 
[M. FE. D., New York. 

Paull & Weinbaum are not licensed 
under the laws of New York as pro- 
duce commission merchants, although 
they were licensed under the United 
States food administration. They re- 
plied that theyghad sent returns Sep- 
tember 2, but that the check had evi- 
dently been lost and that they were 
mailing another, However, it was not 
received by our subscriber. Finally, 
with the co-operation of the New 
York state division of foods and mar- 
kets, the full amount has been col- 
lected and forwarded to our subscrib- 
er. This is the sort of state co-opera- 
tion that will be appreciated by farm- 
ers generally, as well as by American 
Agriculturist. 





“Insurance” Doesn’t Insure 
Several years ego T insured » horse 
in Farmers’ and breeders’ live stock in- 


surance company of Williamsport, Pa, 





receiving the policy inclosed. I ‘was 
using this horse in the afternoon, put 
him in the stable as usual in the even- 
ing, and when 1 went to feed in the 
morning found the horse dead It was 
impossible for me to get a doctor to 
treat the horse, and as I had had him 
insured in case of death, JI think I 
should have the money.—[G. F. K., Pa. 


This matter was taken up with the 
insurance company referred to and it 
declined to pay the claim. It referred 
to condition No 1 printed in fine type 
in the face of the policy, which pro- 
vides, among other things: 

Nor shall liability 
count of any animal being found dead 
in stable, pasture, or elsewhere; nor 
when death occurs from any cause 
whatever before the arrival of and 
treatment of such animal by a regularly 
licensed veterinarian. 


any exist on ace 


There is enough other fine print in 
the 11 long paragraphs of the policy 
to strictly fimit the extent of the com- 
pany’s liability. The company claims 
it would have to charge much higher 
rates if it assumed great risks. But 
what's the sense ef insuring stock un- 
less it is really insured? It is easy 
for an agent’s talk to make a farmer 
think a policy such as the one cited 
covers unlimited insurance on } 


nis ani- 


mals, but it would take a whole page 
of fine print in this paper to tell the 
kind of insurance that this policy does 


wants 
t it, 


NOT include. If any farmer 
that kind of insurance, he can g¢ 
but before paying for it he ought to 
know exactly what he is buying 





received with payment of 
American railway ex- 
press company. JT want to thank you 
most heartily for this service and also 
for the earnest and faithful stand in 
defense of the farmers that our old 
reliable American Agriculturist al- 
ways maintains. I have only the high- 
est commendation for our best of 
farm papers.—[F. D. Bowers, Sugar 
Grove, Pa. 


Yours 
my claim from 





Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to uwny subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receives 
ship proceedings are pending. 


this 











Ca Silo You Con Always 
Be Proud Of 


Ask yourself, “How will my silo 
look after ten years?” Then learn 
the age of some of the thousands of 
sturdy, good-looking Green Mountain 








Silos dotted over the country. They 
“grow old gracefully.” 

Green Mountain Silos, with the 
popular new hip roof, are fully de- 
scribed in our interesting new 1919 
fold Write for free copy today. 

ays be glad you did so. 






aves of the Green Mountain 
ck, clean lumber, dipped in 
oil preservative. Grooves 
made to stay tight— 





ints are 
and they de. 
The hoops are of extra heavy steel, 
with easy-fitting rolled thread. They 
stand the hard est strains, 
The patented Green Mountain door 
is simple and tir zht it fits like a re- 


frigerator door and k eps the sila 
weet and } nts le. 

The novel G n Mountain ‘anchor- 
age system prevents Warping and blow- 
ing over--“it holds like Gibraltar.” 

Get Mountain 


the whole Green 


story by «s fr the free folder 


—right ne 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
343 West St., Rutland, Vt. 


GREEN 




















Just Let Us Prove to You 


chat we have the best and the most practical 
____ farm shoes made. They are 

~ . very light and cool to your 

\ feet, and as comfortable as a* 
, agilove; simply wonderful for 
farm wear. They are far su- 
perior to the shove sold at 
‘, this price. We are offer- 
> ing these splendid 
¥ ve splendid 




























short 
as to intr 

these grand 
ali leather 
farm 
shocs 


Sizes 6 to 12. 
Grade A $5.00 


Grade B $3.50 
Send coupon. Send no money in advance. 
you have  waseing to 


Just get one pair on approval; 


lose ne r to risk you don’t it the 
are Papen, t value, you just mal shiaan Gene eae 
at our exper You Atak t lose or risk a thing. 
Mai! this coupon today 


22 2 Boe 8 eR Ee SG 
HOLSON SHOE CO., BOSTON 
1 will pay only on arrival 


© pair grade 
my money back if 


upproval, 





Nam ceeccescceseecose AGGreSE eoecsssevevess 
Bisc.cccecces Coccesecccooce ColoPsccocseses teevese 
Address: ** Home of the Geod Shoe,”’ 


HOLSON SHOE CoO., 


23 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 








Bvery Economy Silo ts equipped with the 
Storm Proof anchoring system that makes 
&t absolutely perm. 
ways fresh ands 
Economy Silo. Periec 
the silo perfectly air ti ght. 











easy lacder. 
Pine or Oregon Fir. 


better silo. 
Our motto is quality 
Seon gh. 





A PERMANENT SILO 





ensilage is al- 
it Can apou inan 
t fitting doors make 
Ho ops form 
Built of long leaf Yeilow 
You can t buy a 
Also ali sizes Water Tanks. 
through and 
Pochertes | at Frederick, Md, 
Write for catalog. 















Roanok 


ECONOMY SILO & ura. C0., Dept, 8, Fraderiok, ad. 








j SILOS are big money 
» €arne 
Sen id postal today to - 
HARDER MFG. CORP.. 
Box 13 Cobleskil, N. ¥. 
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Why Complain of Poor Coffee 
Or The High Price of Coffee 


when you can have a superior 
beverage of rich flavor and 
health value by drinking the 
original 


OSTUM CEREA 


It's an American drink whose 


7 
; high quality never varies. Its 
: 
: 


: 
: 
; 
: 


- 


> 


price doesn’t change and it’s 
economical. 


Two sizes, usually sold at 15c and 25c. 


Everywhere at Grocers. 


99S 9OOO 0099 060909999909 050 9H99 0009 H0H0 O80 





SAVE ONE-THIRD of your SHOE COST 
BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS 


Secure the benefit of direct service with a factory specializing in work shoes. 


Our new factory-to-wearer plan enables you to solve your shoe problemsat the lowest 
ossible cost for good shoes. 

We want you to know what Bay Path shoes are; how perfectly they are made and how 

comfortable they are. We want you to try ona pair in your own home AT OUR RISK of 

their satisfying you. We know once you have seen and worn Bay Path shoes that you 

also will be one of our many thousands of regular pleased customers 


You Can Safely Try Bay Path Shoes 
Entirely At Our Risk 


>imply send us your name and address, stating size of your shoes, with $3.63 Money 





Order, and BY RETURN MAIL, all charges PREPAID, we will send you any 
one of the following numbers: 
Order No. A105 Black Blucher, Rinex Soles, Goodyear Stitched 
Order No. A106 Brown Blucher, Rinex Soles, Goodyear Stitched 
Order No. A107 Black Blucher, Leather Soles, Brass Clinch Nailed 
Order No. A108 Brown Blucher, Leather Soles, Brass Clinch Nailed 
We can also furnish this shoe in Genuine Goodyear Welts, 


Brown Blucher. 
Order No. A110—PRICE ONLY $4.28 


This Is a High Grade Work Shoe 


specially built for farm wear. Made of high quality 
materials, on up-to-date last, with plenty of toe 
room, yet without the clumsy appearance of ordi- 
mary work shoes. Six-inch Blucher 
cut; unlined. These shoes will not 
crack or get hard even if wet. Always 




















This is the stay soft and comfortable; stylish and 
Bay Path yet easy on the feet. 
Work Shoe We guarantee satisfaction; other- 
$ 63 wise, return the shoes and receive 
PRICE . your money back without argu- 
ONLY POSTPAID ment. SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY, 
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Simple—Few Parts 
— Medium Power 



















It will soon pay for itself, Mr. Thresherman. It will serve you faithfully. 
Don’t invest in one of the bridge-breakers, the kind that cost so much to haul and 
#/ operate. Figure on a Gray and compare the big saving in first cost. You'll get 
the same capacity and durability in a lighter machine if you buy one of our 


’me THRESHERS 


So 73 years of experience stand back of them. We 
are known from coast to coast. Gray Thresh- 
ers are famous for durability, simplicity, accessi- 
bility, few parts, uniform threshing, low repair 
cost, easy transportation, great strength, and low first cost. 
Grew Row Meahines We make many sizes for the farmer’s private use or for con- 
Gray Ensilage Cutters tracting Threshermen, Send postal now for our Catalog. 


¥ ‘ 


i4 f 
2 


Sy! 







Gray Threshers 
Gray Horse Powers 














Gray Gasoline Engines [¢’s free, 
Poultney, Vt. 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS, Inc., Box L 











Booklet free. Highest INS. DE TYRES Inner Armor 
N gS references. Best results for Auto Tires. i 
Promptness assured 
EMAN, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St 
WASHINGTON, DO. C. 
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: Engineering 
The editor of this department will gladly 

answer inquiries about farm tractors, gas 

engines, farm machinery, drainage, roads 

and bridges, etc. Inclose stamp and ad- 

dress label from American Agriculturist if 

a reply by private letter is desired. 


TMM TT 


Water Hammer in Pipes 

What makes the snapping and thump- 
ing in the tank of our water system? 
We get our water from a spring, piping 
it through a regular installation of stor- 
age tank, water back, and fixtures.—[R, 
Burnham, Pennsylvania. 

The banging and hammering noise 
in your water supply system is known 
as “water hammer” caused by forma- 
tion of vacuum in the system and 
when water flows in to fill the vac- 
uum it comes with great force. There 
is no air to give it any cushioning ef- 
fect and it strikes just like a hard 
substance. When heating the water 
some of the steam formed is carried 
up into the pipes. This probably 
strikes some cold portion and is con- 
densed, thus producing a vacuum, A 
tank in the attic might eliminate the 
trouble since it will create sufticient 
pressure to keep the water supply 
constantly filkd with water. The 
trouble may be caused by the accu- 
mulation of impurities in the water 
in the heating coils. The coils may 
become so clogged that the heated 
water can scarcely pass through. In 
that case it would be necessary to re- 
move the coils and clean them or re- 
place them with new ones. 


To Make Putty Stick 


On taking charge of a block with 
many windows, I noticed that the putty 
was off most all the windows. I was 
told it was because the block was heated 
with natural gas and that the putty had 
been replaced once a_ year. What can Tf 
do to put putty on that will stay?—[E, 
A. Prentiss, Ohio. 

Sometimes windows are given a coat 
of sizing before they are glazed and 
then when the paint is applied the 
pores of the wood are stopped up so 
that the putty will not stick. Putty 
should not be applied where sizing or 
Painting has been done and should 
be applied only against a fresh wood 
surface. 


Both Cars Are Good 


Which machine would you advise me 
to purchase, the Dodge or the Overland, 
and what should be the price of each? 
{F. Plonski, Pennsylvania. 

Both of the machines are standard 
machines made by companies of un- 
questioned reliability and with a rep- 
utation and financial backing that in- 
sures their continued operation. Both 
cars are practically standard and give 
excellent economy, and when repairs 
are necessary they can be secured 
without any difficulty. You would 
make no mistake in purchasing 
either machine. 


7° b 4 
Advise Larger Engine 

I need an engine to operate a feed 
cutter, feed grinder, bone cutter, corn 
sheller and cream separator. I want an 
engine which I can change speed while 
running. I also have a circular saw. 
Would you advise getting a three or 
four horse power engine, or only a 214? 
I have already purchased a 1% horse 
power kerosene engine for pumping 
water. I should like an engine light 
enough so that it could be moved to the 
various jobs, but I fear that weight may 
be necessary to get a perfect running 
engine. Would it be advisable to buy a 
kerosene engine for small jobs?—T{J. 

If you are going to use an engine 
for feed cutting and grinding you 
ought to get one of about five or six 
horse power. This would give sufficient 
power for running a saw. Since you 
already have a 1% horse power en- 
gine, it would not be advisable to get 
a 2% or 3. It costs very little, if any 
more, to run a larger engine develop- 
ing a small amount of power than it 
will to run a small engine developing 
ythe same power. The fuel consump- 
tion will not be materially increased 
even if you do not.have the maximum 
work to all times for the larger en- 
gine. 

The light weight engines now on the 
market are very satisfactory. They 
are easily transported and where sev- 
eral jobs are/to be done, located at 
different points, then there is an ad- 
vantage in this type motor. Tor the 
jobs you have a six horse power en- 
gine would be most practical. 

For the small amount of work that 
you have to do, there would not be 
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much saving in buying a_ kerosene 
burning engine. You have many short 
jobs and as it takes some time to get 
the engine warmed before it will bury 
kerosene, the saving in fuel wouly 
hardly pay for the difference in 
trouble. 


— 
To Overcome Friction Loss 
We intend piping two springs into 4 

concrete reservoir about 450 feet fron 

the house, and use the %-inch pipe wa 
are now using. There will be a fall of 

50 feet. How large a reservoir must | 

build to furnish enough pressure for 4 

bathroom and run a washer? The wash- 

er requires 15 to 20 pounds pressure ty 
the square inch and a flow of 4 to 6 gal- 
lons per minute.—[L. L. Steffenhagen 

New York. 

According to standard friction Joss 
tables, the friction loss in feet for 450 
feet of %-inch pipe is about 185, In 
other words, in order to overcome the 
loss of pressure due to friction in this 
length of pipe, it would be necessary 
to have an additional head of 1s5 
feet. It can readily be seen that with 
a fall of 50 feet the water in the low- 
er end of the pipe will run out with 
practically no pressure. In order to 
give the required pressure, a 1-inch 
pipe should be used, for even not con- 
sidering friction, a fall of 50 feet will 
give a pressure of only 21.7 pounds: 
a 1l-inch pipe 450 feet long will give 4 
friction loss in pounds equal to three 
or four, depending somewhat upon 
the condition of the inside of the pipe 


Kerosene for Automobiles 


Can T run a car successfully on 
kerosene? Would it be cheaper than 
gasoline?—[A. W. Bellany, 

There has deen no service test 
which has proved that kerosene will 
render the same general satisfaction 
as gasoline in passenger cars. An en- 
gine can be designed which will per- 
mit the use of kerosene, but to con- 
vert the ordinary automobile engine 
from gasoline to kerosene is generally 
unsatisfactory, for the reason that 
kerosene contains so many more heat 
units than gasoline, causing the en- 
gine to overheat and knock under a 
normal heavy load. There are some 
cases avhere the engine does not over- 
heat, but a knock is evidenced be- 
cause of insufficient combustion space 
within the cylinder. The warmer the 
mixture becomes after entering the 
cylinder the more it expands, conse- 
quently resulting in a compression 
knock. To obtain the same satisfac- 
tion from kerosene as gasoline, com- 
pression space should be arranged for 
and a carburetor used in connection 
which will properly carburet the kero- 
sene before entering the cylinders. 


Automobile for Belt Power 

Will you please tell me if there is any 
way that I can confect up my automo- 
bile to drive a corn husker?—[H. L. 

There are tgvo different 
practiced in putting a pulley attach 
ment on cars. One is to attach 1 
pulley directly to the crank shaft of 
the motor, the other to drive direct 
from the rear wheels, by means of 
some sort of device so that power can 
be transmitted 4rom both wheels. 
There has been a device on the mar- 
ket for transmitting power from one 
rear wheel. This, however, has not 
been satisfactory, since the differen- 
tial is worn out quickly. Now as to 
whether your car has sufficient power 
to run the husker or not depends upo" 
the size of the husker and the model 
ear which vou have. The four cylin- 
der model you have develops about 
27 horse power at the crank shaft, 
and the six cylinder model about oD. 
If you should use an attachment for 
driving from the rear wheels, you 
should not expect to get more than 
12 horse power. If you drive from 
the crank shaft, would not advise you 
to load the motor up to where it would 
have to develop mere than 15 to 1h 
horse power. 

There are no satisfactory home 
made devices that are satisfactory tor 
this purpose. The motor used in any 
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bile is not designed for power 


automo sign 
purposes. The speed is high and there 
je no governor, sq it practically ree 
quires an operator, particularly where 
the load is variable. It is usually nec- 


essary tO also install an auxiliary cool- 
tem. In case you should at- 





aan to use an attachment direct 
fro! the crank shaft, then make ab- 
solut sure that there is no strain 
coming on the bearings of the motor. 
There suuld be two bearings, with 
the it wheel between, if a belt attach- 
ment ed on the crank shaft. There 
alee 6 to be a universal joint be- 


the attachment and the crank 
proper, in order to avoid un- 
ary strain on the motor crank 








Have Little Value 
t have been receiving literature 
company advertising gas sav- 
tablets to increase the power and 
ee from a gallon of gasoline. Will 
blet do what they claim for 
Is there any danger of them 
my motor?—[F. L. H. 
as we can learn there has 
test conducted on this partic- 
luet which proves or disap- 
laims made for it. Our Farm 
Engineering Department conducted a 
imber of tests on similar products 
ind absolutely no value in 
There are a number of con- 
fering a similar article on 
whic] ey place great claims for the 
merits of its work, but as far as we 
can learn the article has never come 
up to expectations. 








Cigar Leaf Tobacco 





Dealers Discuss Measures 


A number of resolutions were adopt- 
ed at the recent annual convention of 
the National cigar leaf tobacco assn 


held at Lancaster, Pa. One of these 
reso is provided for standardiza- 
tion of cigar leaf tobacco based on 
otti classification, indorsing the 
work of the bureau of markets in this 
connection. One resolution favored 
the somewhat nebulous proposition 
that t federal governm« nt shall es- 

nd operate free zones in va- 
rious rts where foreign tobacco may 
be t in, converted into finished 
pro ind shipped out without pay- 
ng duty. Another resolution asks 
that no radical change be made in ex- 
ting rates of duty upon foreign cigar 


ebacco brought in for manufac- 
ture in this country; also favoring a 
spe uniform tax on cigars rather 
thar graduated tax 
much debate the resolution 
1 down which sought to es- 
in cigar leaf districts legal 
whereby tobacco can be sold 
by producers at public under 
proper rules and regulations. The 
general belief was that the idea is 
practicable. Some opponents 
the opinion that armers 
not favor such sales even were 
sssible. One tobacco dealer 
ipon the general situation be- 
agreement should be made 
cigar leaf tobacco until it 
ready to be sold. 
of Sumatra cigar leaf to- 
f nine months ended Mar 51 
1,780,000 Ibs, compared with only 


saies 









-0>,) Ibs the same ‘iod one year 
earlier. Imports of duty-free Philiv- 
i cco for nine months exceed- 
ed (MMO Ibs. Enormous quantities 
of ybacco are coming in from 
Greece, Cuba, the Dominican republic, 
etc; these imports nearly 51,000,000 
t nine months, against 48,000,006 

e 3 ago, and only 2UAKK)LOUG two 
yea o. Greece is shipping very 
he into the U S, Cuba less than 


» of years ago. The total value 
of manufactured to » in nine 
months, and this means almost wholly 
for cigars and cigarets, was nearly 45 
dollars, or a plump 50% great- 
er than oné year ago, and almost 
reefold the value of two years ag 
Part of this higher value is of course 


aue t 


to the imcreased average price 





Farm Personals 

A new feature of the government’s 
*forts in behalf of farmers is the ap- 
pointment of Charles J. Galpin to 
conduct farm life studies. As profes- 
Sor of agricultural economy at the 
university of Wisconsin he has spe- 
elalized in this subject and will do 
What he ean to aid farmers to 





_ better living and soclai 
io uons right in their own 
“emes and local communities. Much 
Can be done along these lines, 


No doube Mr Galpin will be pleased 
o hear from any of our readers in- 


e rested, who may address him in care 
: is paper. 
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“The Moline-Univereal has done for me what two men and 
twelve horses would have done at less expense than one man an 
six horses.” Jesse L. Bonsall, Scotia, Nebr. 


“It saved me the p f seven horses. It has created a greater 
desire for teeming.” = Weis, Reddi dick, lil. 


“I have tbeen able to dispense with two 
men and some hired help in the house be- 
cause of the Moline-Univereal Tractor.” 
Wa. P. Johnson, Lovington, Ill. 


“It has saved me hiring one man and 
keeping five extra horses."” Henry Hilbert, 
Charlotte, la. 


“Earned me $1,700 in 60 days and estab- 
lished me ina good paying business.” C. J. 
Hawley, Seargent Bluff, | la. 


“I accomplished about three times as 
much as | would had! not had the Moline- 
Universal. For me to go back to horse 
power would be the same as doing without 
my automobile.”” F.N.Miller,Marysville,Mo. 








The Moline Line 
of implements 



























UNIVERSAL TRACTOR 


By using the Moline-Universal Tractor and Moline Tractor implements, 
you can farm more land, better, easier and at less expense than you ever did 
Farmers in all parts of the country are now making more money 
through the use of the Molire-Universal Tractor and Moline Tractor Imple- 
Unsolicited testimony from owners is the best preof of satisfactory 
Read the following expressions from Moline owners: 


Moben, Westphalia, Kans, 
a pleasure.” 


more than | expesied it. Asahill climber 
there is no equal. 
ington, Mo. 


work so much easier with the Moline-Uni- 
versal.” Henry Shatz, Sheridan, Ore. 


Universal Tractor my farm work has been 
made more pleasant and profitable.” .M, 
Pinckney, College Farm, Orangeburg, S.C. 


ourselvee—something we never did before.” 


eon.” [ra Brinkman, Shades, Ind. 


If space would permit we could fill up this entire paper with 
letters from satisfied owners of Moline-Universal Tractors. Write 
for full information and large list of farmers who are making 
more money with less hard work by farming the Moline way. 
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“It has spoiled me because | do not care 
ut driving horses any more.” S. R. 


“A big time saver and makes hard work 
Millard Belt, Rockviile, Md. 


“It has accomplished just 100 per cent 


O. H. Barkledge, W’ash- 


“I can't work horses any more as I do my 


“During my ownership of the Moline- 


“My wife and I have farmed this year by 


H. E. Hartzell, New Weston, Ohio. 
“It has saved me $600 in ~ this eea- 
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The Principal Features of 


ABENAQUE ENGINES 


Are ADAPTABILITY, RELIABILITY, 
And DURABILITY 


They Can Be Used Anywhere — Will 
Always Run and Last Indefinitely 


Write to Dept. **A’’ 


ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
WESTMINSTER STATION, VT. 





















PET ETL Price 505, 


aw On market 5 years. Over 
5,000,000 in use. Every 


WELL oR WELL 


vice. - Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 
inders.§ “NO-LEAK-O” terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


mak 1 
ta, Made different Greene Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


no other nng can. W: 
booklet. Order from nearest Jobber, = write d direct, ential 








NO-LEAK-O PISTON RING CO., Baltimore. Ma 
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-And 30 Days’ 
FREE CF 






ur Kirstin now 
ing summer 
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Onc-Man 
irstin Stump Puller 


Weisbs ese qcoste less, Greater power, speec 4 ond strength, 
Lasts longer! ‘ew pounds’ pull on handle 

stump. Cne aX, ‘alone bandles biggest, toughest stumpe— 
wick, easy, cheap! Free Book gives re ‘detaiis—shows One- 
anand Horse Power Models. Special summer offer posi- 
tively withdrawn after time limit = A Write today! 


A. J. Kirstin Co., 663 Lud St., Escanaba, Mich. 








THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


has become so pul ar in its first four years that 
thousands have Soap called for to vplace, on their 
old towere, other makes of mills, and to replace, at 
small cost, the gearing of the eailier 
ermotors, making them self-oil- 
ing. Itsenclosed motor 
keeps in the oil and 
keeps out dust and 
rain. The Splash Oil- 
ing System constantly 
floods every bearing with oil, pre- 
venting wear and enebling the 
mill to pan, in the lightest breeze. 
The oil supply is renewed once a year. 
Double nay are used, each carrying half the load. 
We make Gasoline Engines. Pumps, Tanks, 
Water Supply Goods and Steel Frame Saws, 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twolftir St., Chicago 




























































An Early Start on the McNight Farm 


Plowing under a timothy and clover sod for the corn crop, On the 
lcNight farm, Monmouth county, N J. The corn is followed by po- 
itoes, which are continued on the same field as long as the yield keeps 
up 4 4-S-1 fertilize: ipplied atthe ra of 1500 to 1800 pounds per acre. 


NEW JERSEY 
Summer Horticuliural Trip 


The New Jers t horticultural 
society has arriat {a very interest- 
ing sunimer outit for July 11-12 It 
i in the nature of an auto tour, vis- 
iting orchards and vegetable farm 
The tour starts in Monmouth county, 
sturting west at Freehold at 1M 
tm July 11. Several farm ire to be 
inspected in this vicinity before lunch 
which is scheduled in the grove at 
Mr Applegate's A short session is 
planned just after the basket lunch 
when the route will be continued 
through Farmingdale toward Mansa 
q n, then on through the market 
kaurden ection back of Como and 
Lielmar, 

If accommodations can be secured 
it Asbury park the stop will be made 
there for the night Continuing on 
Suturday the ‘rip covers the ocean 
drive up to the Highlands, over then 
to Middletown, looking over one 
very interesting orchards on the way. 
There is lunch and a short session at 
Middletown then ol to Holmdel 
I ivelt, and home or back to the 
0 in for i night or two lurt ! 
inform ion muy be obtained of H. 
( Taylor, ecretary, Riverton, N J. 

Hunterdon Co-——Wheat looking tine. 


omewhat backward, Live 
looking well Farmers working 
Outs being marketed at Toe p 
S1.S0 Wheat is in 
mand at S2.40 p bu, timothy hay $55 p 
ton, eggs 4tc to 48c p doz, butter Sec 
to We p lb. Good pigs six weeks old 
are ready sale from Sti to Si p hd, 
Unle the daylight 
peated, there will be 
sown this 


fall 
somerset Cot 
corn planting aT 
othy good on hi 
low ground. ("} 
ruined where 
and where 
when hit by 
and sheltered 
did not strike 


Gra field 


apne 
ock 
alone. 
bu, corn 


great ad 


delayed 
und tim- 
poor on 


rains 
‘oth clover 
gh ground, 
rerries and 

exposed to north wind 
the ssoms were wet 
cold wave. tn the valley 
where the cold 
until the blossoms were 
dry, there is a fair set of fruit. Ap- 
ples are uninjured. Hay S40 p ton in 
the barn, wheat 82.40 p bu, corn $2. 
Wheat is very uneven 


NEW YORK 
Counties Pool Wool 
A. A, DREW, NTY, 
Representatives of the sheep breed- 
ers’ associations of Cayuga, Seneca and 
Broome counties met with Tioga and 


Tompkins counties sales committee tn 
order that the situation for the sale of 


tV\ 


pe itches 
blo 


plices 


TIOGA Col N Y 


wool might be thoroughly canvassed. 
At the meeting C. O. Carman, secre- 
tary of the Tompkins county sheep 
breeders’ association read several com- 
munications from woolen mills and 
commission firms, who were anxious 
to handle the pooled wool from these 
counties It was decided to send 
Charles Weatherby, president of the 
Tompkins county issociation, and 
Frank Townsend of Lodi as the repre- 
sentatives of the wool growe: to Sal- 
amuanca mills and to those at James- 
town, N Y. If satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be made, the wool pooled 
in these five counties will be sold di- 
rect to the manufacturer. 

There is difficulty, however, in sell- 


direct to the mills, as all mills do 
not use all the grades of wool offered, 
there being few large mills which are 
equipped to use all grades of wool. 
The small mills usually purchase the 
grades they use from commission 
Reports from 


ing 


merchants and dealers. 


breeders’ asso- 
the prevailing 


sheep 
that 


county 
indicated 


several 
e1ations 


price for wool this year is 57 to tw 
cents a pound for the best grades. 
There are at present 55> members in 
t Tioga county association, having 
for sale over 10,000 pounds of wool, 
ind by the time the pool is completed 
there will in all probability be 12,000 
pounds offered for sale by the mem- 
bers Last year there was Sols 


pounds which were sold co-operatively 
through the efforts of the farm bureau 
and the farmers received for their 
wool an advance of SVU over dealers’ 
prices. 








Tioga Co—tlruit trees point to a 
good vield of fruit. The fair of the 
Tioga Co agri soc will be held in 
Owego Sept 2-5. Among the free at- 
tractions will be two battle planes, and 
aviators will give exhibitions. Officers 
of the society have plans for making 
this fair better than ever before.— LA. 
A. Drew. 

Cortland Co—Most of the oats and 
a few acres of corn and potatoes are 
no in. Lordens have opened a 

weese fuctory near Cortland and are 
now taking in more than 10,000 Ibs of 
milk per day. Full cream cheese only 
is being made at present, Eggs are 
now selling at 45¢e p doz. 

Schuyler Co—Fruit promises good. 
llelp is wanted in this ction, Bbut- 

tice p Ib, cheese 4c, cows S60 





to $125, hay S25 p ton and wanted. 
Steuben Co—lIarmers have not got 
nony outs sowed as the ground has 
not been dry this spring. There was 
one of the worst tloods in years in 
Miay, tearing out bridges and wash- 
ing the ground very badly. Hay has 
good start, but other crops will be 
late. Hay is bringing a good price, 
buyers paying SoU to S32 p ton 
pressed, and every farmer is cleaning 
up every ton he hus to spare. There 


will not be as many potatoes planted 


this season as last: they are $1.25 p 
bu. Prospects for the fruit crop are 
light, as trees did not bloom very 
heavily.\ There is talk of improved 
roud in this section, which is much 
needed. There is a great call for 
milch cows, and they are bringing a 
good price. Cheese is selling at S2c 
p lb, which makes milk bring $2.65 
p 100 Ibs. Help will not be as hard 


season, as most of the 
from France, 


to get as last 
boys are home 


MARYLAND 
To See Congressman 


kK. O&«< J., MARYLAND 


All of Baltimore county’s subordi- 
nate granges were represented at the 
Pomona meeting held at Glen-Arm 
on May 22 in Long Green hall. The 
morning session was fairly attended, 
but the afternoon brought a large 
contingent. It was an especially happy 
meeting. A committee was appointed 
to wait upon the state’s congressmen 
and protest against the daylight sav- 
ing plan and the repeal of the war 
liguor amendment. Yellow mustard, 
which grows freely on many farms, 
was excoriated. About 20 farmers de- 
clared they were warring against it. 
All were urged to clear their farms of 
this pest. County Agent J. F. Hudson 
stated that 2S5 club boys are at work 
along several lines of activity in Bal- 
timore county. He said 150 pure-bred 
Berkshire pigs had been requested 
and that after this season there 
would be a number of these animals 
available. 

The Maryland sheep growers’ asso- 
ciation has prepared instructions for 
sheep farmers of the state and espe- 








will 


exhibit 
exhibition which 
connection with the 
Maryland agricultural society and the 
farmers’ national congress in Hagers- 
town October 27-51. 


cially for those who 
fleeces at the wool 
will be held in 


The farmers’ community club of 
Prince Georges’ county is building a 
fine community hall. This club is forg- 





ing ahead with great strides. The 
committee on the construction of the 
building reports that the work will 
be done probably by Labor day. 
Caroline Co—Corn planted and 
mostly up and growing. Continued 
wet weather delayed planting. Grass 
and all hay crops are looking fine. 
Alfalfa hay is mostly in cocks ready 


for favorable stacking. Poultry is all 
looking good, considering the weather 
conditions. Eges are 45¢ p doz, but- 
ter 50c p Ib, milk $3.11 p 100 Ibs 4% 
test. 








Crop Acreage and Prospects 
H, WARREN PUELPS, FRANKLIN COL NTY, O 


There has not been planted the 
usual acreage of potatoes. Wheat has 
made great growth under the most 
favorable weather. The condition of 
outs is good, but not so large an acre- 
age as in 1918S. The wire and cut 
worms have eaten some of the seed 


corn that was planted. Potatoes are 
coming on well. Onions, lettuce, rad- 
ishes and other vegetables are grow- 
ing well in gardens naturally well 
drained, Many fields need drainage. 
I had a field that produced but 52 
bushels of corn and but 14 bushels 
wheat following. Later after ditching 


und laying tile, the field produced 4U 
bushels of corn, then 2 bushels of 
wheat. With the help of cow manure 
from well-fed dairy cows, this same 
field produced TV bushels of corn and 
oo bushels of wheat to the acre after 
five years, and it €@@ not take as much 
labor to produce the 70 bushels of 
corn and 3 bushels of wheat as the 
SZ bushels of corn and the 14 bushels 
of wheat the first year. 

There has not been for several years 
such a luxurious growth of clover. 
Timothy is not quite so good in all 
meudows; bare spots in some, the ef- 
fects of the severe drouth last sum- 
mer. Many weeds in some meadows. 
The acreage plinted to corn will not 
be as large as was last year. The 
acreage in wheat is much greater than 
that of last year, one-eighth greater. 
There is fine pasturage. A few farm- 
ers are depending on rye and grass 
with a little grain for feed for horses 
of the teams. Hay is very scarce. 
There is a great demand for dairy 
cows which will produce four to five 
gallons a day of 4% milk. Many cows 
of less euantity of 5% milk have been 
fattened and sold for beef. 


Farmers who also have herds of 
dairy cows are realizing that they 


must purchase bulls that have high- 
testing ancestors and raise the heifer 
calves in order to get satisfactory 
cows, and in order to get such bulls 
of reliable breeding they must depend 
upon records of tested ancestors, It 
is strange that dairymen, men of good 
business judgment, will refuse to buy 
bulls of the high type of breeding 
from high testing cows, dams, grand- 
dams and several generations, sired 
by bulls whose dams and grand-dams 
were high-testing cows by authorized 
records but will buy bulls from deal- 
ers at much lower prices, and thus get 
heifers to raise. Is it surprising that 
many young cows are not as pfofitable 
in milk and butter producing as are 
their dams? 


State Holds Stock Sale 


CLARENCE METTERS, FRANKLIN CO, 0 

Farmers and _ stockmen showed 
great interest in the annual cattle 
sale conducted by the Ohio board of 
administration at state fair grounds 





at Columbus Tuesday. Practically 
every county was represented and 
buyers present from adjoining states. 
The calves from cows with official 
butter records were in big demand 
and the state will continue to use 


for breeding purposes cows that are 
officially tested. 

Some of the 
were purchased 
purchased Dayton Duke 
Beets for S700; Scherer & Reed of 
Fishers, Ind, Athens Export Fayne 
Korndyke S700; New York Coal Co of 
Harrod, O, Athens Monarch Mercedes 
Korndyke, $550; Bishop & Morgan of 
Peninsula, O, Dayton Piebe Pontiac, 
S455; Wayne Co Infirmary cf Apple 
Creek, O, London King Johanna Hen- 


high priced animals 
as follows: Gov Cox 
Hengerveld 


gerveld, $450. Ten of the best ani- 
mals sold for an average of S457. 


The entire sale averaged Si). 

State herds are maintained to fur- 
nish dairy products for the inmates 
of the 18 big institutions. Farming 
and dairying have proven highly prof- 
itable tothe state, under the direc- 
tion of the central organization des- 


ignated the state board of admin- 
istration, with headquarters in Co- 
lum bus. 


The state has under consideration 


the purchase of 1) acres of land in 
Vinton county, which is said to cop. 
tain enough coal to supply all state 
institutions for 100 years, 

Members of the finance Committee 
of the two houses of the legislature 
of the board of administration and g 
representative of the office of Attor. 
ney-General John G. Price will inyes. 
tigate the project soon. If approved 
by them it is understood the legis}q- 
ture is willing to pay as high as S24). 
OOW for it. The land is to be gol) 
shortly at public auction. : 

The state board of administra:} 
is spending $600,000 a year for eo) 
of which $60,000 is for freight. If the 
mining were done by penitentiary J. 
bor, it is pointed out by boosters of 
the project, nearly all the fuel ex. 
pense could be saved, excepting the 
freight item and it could be reduced. 
Also, it is explained, the land woul 
accommodate 15,000 sheep, which 
would grow enough wool to supply 
the penitentiary factories which mike 
garments for wards of state insti 











tions. Furthermore, it could be use 
as an immense game preserve by the 
staie board of agriculture. 

The land is said to be underlaig 


with an S-inch vein of coal. There js 
a 32-inch per mile fall, offering am. 
ple drainage to remove the necessity 
of using pumps in mining. The area 
is served by two railroads, the Hock- 
ing valley and the Baltimore and Ohio 
southwestern. 

Senator Davis of Youngstown, 
chairman of the senate finance com- 
mittee, has known the land for sey- 
eral years. H. S. Riddle, president of 
the board of administration, has 
made an inspection of the project, 
and returned enthusiastically in fx- 
vor of it. 

Jackson Co—Wheat and oats look 
well. There will be a few late apples. 
Everybody planting gardens. Cattle 
on pasture looks well. Some call for 
fat ones. Business conditions some- 
what dull. Prices about the same as 
last month. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Borland, Dairy Professor 


Prof Andrew A. Borland succeeds 
Sec Rasmussen as professor of dairy- 























ing at Pennsylvania college. He was 
reared on a farm in Mercer county, 
Pa, and taught 
for several 
years ir the 
public schools 
before entering 
the Pennsylva- 
nia state ecol- 
lege. He grad- 
uated fron: the 
course in dairs 
husbandr ir 
Tih) As evi 
dence or his 
high scholar- 
ship, he was 
the recipient of 
the John wW. 
White fellow- 
ship and _pur- 
A. A. BORLAND sued — gradi 
work at uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, where he 
secured the degree of M $ 
in 1910. The following year he 
Was engaged in reserach work in 
the department of dairy  husban 
dry at state college, after which he 


served for four years as head of the 
department of dairy and animal hus- 
bandry at university of Vermont. 

Since 1915 Prof Poland has been 
professor of dairy husbandry exten- 
sion at Pennsylvania college. His ex- 
tension work in Pennsyivania his 
brought him into contact with farm- 
ers in practically every county, so he 
will enter into the duties of this im- 
portant field with a wide acquaint- 
ance among the farmers of the stute. 
Prof Borland is unusualy well qual- 
ified by. training and experience to 
head the work. of this important de- 
partment, and, with such capable 
leadership, both farmers and _ stu- 
dents may confidently expect the con- 
tinued and rapid development of the 
dairy husbandry department, which 
bears such an important relation to 
the dairy interests of the state. 





Keystone State Farm Notes 

OLIVER D, SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA 

Exploiting oleo through the medium 
of newspaper advertising is now 12 
progress in many sections. It is not 


probable, however, that Pennsylva- 
nia’s vigorous laws to regulate IG 


manufacture and sale will be changed 
during the present session of the les- 
islature. The number of retail licenses 
costing $100 per year is largely in ex- 
cess of any previous year. Farmers 
in the beautiful district known as the 
Quakake Valley, Carbon county, 4l- 
though contiguous to the potato wart 
disease district, planted an unusually 
large acreage of potatoes. Especi! 
eare was exercised to procure none 
but absolutely healthy seed stock. 
Those in charge of the quarantine and 
inspection work in Luzerne county be- 
lieve that the potato wart disease has 
been controled by vigilant care, and 
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The vislature appropriated $20,000 
to ( : his outbreak, and its 1 é 
oy yp was much appreci: ted by 1 
pot ) srs in the Berks-Le igi 
helt vhere fortunes are being made 
by S and extensive growers. 
. , ‘ stern and southern 
i manifest an increasing 
es - raising strawberries. Re- 
i the several counties are to 

: ] iarger than usual areas 

d this spring. So far, " 
ite d varieties indicate that 

- 1 re with proper atten- 
“ ,o0d profits, besides sup- 

1ome table. The densan¢e 
‘ by markets for fan cK 

“ exceeds the supply, and fancy 

res al readily obta ined, 

Col ercial motor trucks are in- 
wonsing in popularity, and new routes 
a ng established leading from 
pi sections to the city mare 
aie ese Will operate as common 

, d secure certificates to ex- 
' sis rights and privileges from 
¢} service commission, 

M of the legislature repre- 
sent rural counties are chafing 

prospect of a prolonged ses- 
ait h may extend to near the 

y July. They will endeavor 
m ‘esolution fixing June 1 for 





sem n of information. He 


medicaments to combat 


spe nents. The country physi- 
cian in a new age, has higher 


to perform and a better 
suecessful practice than his 





schellbure, Bedford Co—Cannot 
‘ estimate of apple crop un- 


til afte he drop, as quite a lot of 
\ ¢ es are injured in the stem. 
Pe plums and cherries were 
frozen. Rain almost every 
y May 20, and very little 
m ted on account of cold 
th iM. F. BR. 
Crawford Co—Grass and wheat 
ki vy well. Farm help scarce. 
of farms changing owners. 
I es still going on. Nearly 
eve sells high. Apple trees are 
Eggs are 48c p doz, butter 
(is potatoes $1 p bu, milk $5 


for : Work has started on the 
Pert iy between Meadville and 


Snyder Co—Wheat and grass look- 


ing Mats is sown. Some corn 
I Hielp not so scarce here. 
St , and in good order. Wheat 
$2.25 . corn $1.50, oats 65e, lard 
2 ham 82¢ p Ib, butter %2c p 
lt ite p doz, flour $12 p bbl. 
Fayette Co—Wheat meadows and 
pas re coming on fine. Apples 
‘ erries about 25° of a crop. 
Peaches and pears not so good. There 


il planting of potatoes. 
wo tractors in use in this 





€ n 
W EST V IRGINIA 
Orchards in Demand 
We. te 

icun fruit growers’ cor- 
porat has purchased the orchard 
d 1ers in Morgantown, pay- 
ins ore $125,000. This is the 
f rd purehased by the com- 
] ing total purehases to = 
prox ST50A00, The sale of the 
Ali hers’ orchard ineludes the 
Al n orchard company held- 
ing e® same section The plants 
proximately 400 acres, di- 
' een peach and apple trees, 

em now bearing. 
H. Stewart, state commis- 
agriculture, has announced 
for enforcement of the in- 
laws, including that of the 
: ‘nacted state stock food act. 
Af listrict the state so that each 
sty will have a portion of the 


rder. There will be 1) dis- 

zones divided as far as pos- 
reference tothe best trav- 

ilities. To each district will 

one man as special agent 

. department who will have as 
Part of his duties the patrolling of 
‘ er of the state under his 
t n to prevent the bringing 
( r than dairy pure-bred cat- 
and other animals which have 
ed and certified as in good, 


ly condition and free from tu- 
“tepiabe- s by competent veterinarians 
siscsthi states. This will require ob- 


de: on ferries, bridges, state 
Toads, river and railroad shipments. 
Swat-the-rooster’” week held in 
ec county was such a great suc- 
cess the idea is being followed 
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| soon be entirely eradicated. 


d adjournment. Hundreds of 
s 1 n in the hands of the sev- 
tees, awaiting considera- 


iral districts athe return of 
doctor” from the army 

‘ é hailed with genuine interest 
nd re This is especially true 
and sparsely settled sections, 

medical SS serves 

Son unctions, general adviser in 
many ™ ers, and also very often as 
cyclopedie agent for the dis- 
also 
n retaining and upbuilding hea!th 
ently, rather than a mere 





out in other counties. The merchants 
aid a premium on roosters sold by 
the farmers during that week. It is 
stimated that at least $5000 worth of 
eges will be saved during the com- 
ing xecar in Wood county as a result 
of the disposal of the excess roosters. 

Plans are being inaugurated in sev- 
eral of the’ counties to promote more 
and better sheep raising after the 
same plan adopted in the pig clubs. 
Like in the pig clubs tl 





he banks are 
offering to finance the proposition. 
The banks will buy the sheep and 
let the boys have them on a credit 
basis, and the boys will pay for that 
with the first and second products of 
their sheep and their shearings. It is 
proposed to have the banks supply all 
the boys’ clubs in their communities 
in this way until by multiplication of 
their sheep offspring they will have 
eventually stocked every farm. 





Agricultural Graduates 


Crop specialists do not hesitate to 
declare soy beans one of the best farm 
crops for West Virginia. While they 
are comparatively a new crop in this 
state, the use of soy beans has in- 
creased to one of first importance 
during the past five years. 

Degrees will be conferred on a class 
of 7S students at West Virginia uni- 
versity at Morgantown at the annual 
commencement June 1). Degrees of 
bachelor of science in agriculture will 
be awarded Ernest Angelo of Par- 
sons, Alan Keyser Carroll of Mason- 
town, Harold Foster Dupue ofSpencer, 
William Joseph Sturgis of Fairmont, 
Rudolph Finkler of Charleston. De- 
grees of bachelor of science in home 
economics will be awarded Rachel 
Rose Berry of Heaters, Ruth Wilkin- 
son Crooks of Ravenswood, Ida Bell 
Dorsey of Mt Lookout, Vernie Fay 
Griftith of Spanishburg, Tula Rose 
Givens of Keenan, Gertrude beth 
Kiger of Morgantown, Edna May 
McCleary of Sherrad, Cuba Lodema 
Morgan of St Mary’s, Violet Pearl No- 
land of Davis, Bessie Smenner of 
Cumberland, Md. 

The week beginning May 26 has 











been designated as “Swat the rooster 
week” in Wood county. Other coun- 
ties will hold swat the rooster weeks 
after the plan which originated in 


Jackson county a few years ago. That 
county discovered farmers were keep- 
ing many boarder roosters and ar- 
rangements were made with dealers 
to pay top prices. for the roosters dur- 
ing the week and they were weeded 
out, 
A 200-acre apple orchard owned by 
Ava G. and Boyd R. Richardson at 
Gerardstown, known as the Busey or- 
chards, has been soid to the fruit syn- 
dicate that is buying up orchards in 
Eastern Panhandle for $110,000. The 
Richards bought the orchards in the 
early part of 191S and paid 60,000 
for them, he sale, therefore, shows an 
increase in value of $50,000 in ap- 
proximately 15 months on a Stit)(Hh) 
investment. 


Harrison ‘Co Apples—Outlook for 
frujt in this section, Lost Creek, not 
very good: great damage through the 
hard freeze following a fine prospect 
for a good crop of fruit before that. 
Peaches and plums have mostly 
dropped off, also most of the early 
applies. Apples here will not average 
quite half a crop. Some varieties will 
be a half crop such as Rome Beauty, 
Stamen, Winesap, Ben Davis, Gano 
and Maiden Blush.—[W. E. G. 

_ wieheias Co—The fruit crop will be 

ht. Wheat and oats are looking 


well. 
Mineral Co—Corn planting consid- 
erably delayed on account of rain. 
\Wheat, oats and grass are doing well. 
There will be less than 50 of a 
peach crop. The apple crop will be 
about normal, 





Legalizing Collective Bargaining 


Farmers who have organized to 
market their own products are being 
prosecuted in Illinois and have been 
threatened with prosecution else- 
where, for violation of the anti-trust 
laws. The situation is acute in the 
Chicago milk district. tepresenta- 
tives of farm organizations, engaged 
in co-operative marketing enterprises 
have agreed that an amendment to 
the Clayton amendment of the anti- 
trust law is necessary to clarify the 
situation and explicitly extend to 
farm interests the protection already 
extended to labor, which is specifi- 
cally excepted from the law in col- 
lective bargaining as to the price of 
labor. 

The amendment is being drafted 
which will state that non-profit or- 
nizations engaged in collective *bar- 
gaining for the sale of their own 
produce shall be exempt from the 
operation of the Sherman anti-trust 
law. This amendment is being con- 
sidered now; it is urgently needed 
by the great farmers’ co-operative 
movement. If you believe that co- 
operative selling is right and essen- 
tial to the best interests of agricul- 
ture, see that the matter is rightly 
understood and presented to your 
representatives in congress. 








































ITH JOHNSON’S HASTEE PATCH the most 
inexperienced motorist can satisfactorily and inexpen- 
No time, labor or heat required. 
The patch can be applied in three minutes—at a cost of 2 
cents—and it’s so simple a child can use it. 


Ready For Instant Use 


With Johnson’s Hastee Patch it takes but two or 
three minutes to make the repair and the tube can be pumped 
up immediately and is ready for instant use at any speed. 


JOHNSON’S 
[TASTEE PatcH 


Johnson’s Hastee Patch isn’t a makeshift—it per- 
manently mends tubes and casings. It is much better than 
vulcanizing because there is no danger of burning and spoil- 
Johnson’s Hastee Patch gives equally good 
results on a pin hole puncture or a large blowout. It is con- 
veniently put up in strips so the user can cut just the right 
size patch for each repair. 

Johnson’s Hastee Patch is splendid for repairing 
garden hose—rubber boots, coats and gloves—rubbers—auto 
tops—foot balls—hot water bottles—and all rubber articles. 
Don’t Accept Substitutes. 


Dept. NFP Racine, Wis. U.S. A. 
Established 1882 


sively repair his own tubes. 


ing the tube. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, 












































“Your porch thissummer 
willbe twice as‘homey’ if 
the floor is covered with a Crex Rug." 

See Page 847 of “Your Bargain Book.” 
Note in particular the Grecian Key pat- 
tern. A $x12 foot rug costs only $13.95. 
Compare that with prices asked any- 
where for this standard rug. This is 
: most popular designs in 





$1.35 


PER 


AIN Gallon 


ORDER DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


We will send you as many gallons as you 
want of good quality red or brown 


BARN PAINT 


upon reeeipt of remittance. We are paint : al- 
ists and « ‘an supply you with paint for ar pur- 







pose. Tell us yc wants and let us quote you 
lov price save you money by shipping 
direct from our factory. Satisfactior ranteed 
On orders for 80 gallons or over we will prepay the 


freight within a radius of three bundre 


AMALGAMATED PAINT CO. 
Factory: 374 WAYNE ST., JERSEY CITY, N. 3. 








this favorite fluor covering we have 





. Crex rugs are sold especially 
suited for porch,d ining, living or bed- 
room. They are widely advertised and 


2 “Y. our ae Bo ok’? will Pay soot 
Order your copy today. 


The Charles William ep 


378 Stores Buliding New York City 





)DUBLWEAR 
SJ OVERALLS 


SEND NO 


05 per ft. 99% pure copper 
2c Birec ttoyou 


If goods when received are not satisfactory 
return to us, wewill pay freight both ways 
Full instractions with each order. Write us. 

international Lightring Rod Co. 
Dept. L SOUTH BEND, LND. 








Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Speciel Bock Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Instead of paying $2.5 
Arde a 








m 4. 
THREE Pains of our gent wuine 









itto 
ts New pair it they rip."” You Hi 
st vera v y i t 


-| DEATH TO HEAVES! NEWTOR'S 


So aren aaaaon > 
cause—Indigestion. Prevents 





= argecans guaranteed to 
re Heavesor money refund él. The 
lat or 2ud can often sree $).14per ca is ee Serene 


6t dealers’ or prepaid by parcel post. Booklet? 


THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Totodo, Otlo 





———— malL coupon ToDAy 
DUBLWEAR FACTORY, Box ates meres Vt. 










Anion; inside leg length 














RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


More profitable than poultr 
rhousands ne — Exp ecient ce . S ec ———- 
Send for our ney-makir e propomsioes 4 
big free iNustrated book a a 

ATORY Sup 
Dest. B 2641 hides Ave., Philadciohis, [i 









































































YOUR LOGICAL MARKET PLACE 














Five Cents a Word 








vertise . 
t forward. re} pli e3 sent 








apt ex ~d at the abov ve rate 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 


making a small adv ag noticeab! 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 Fourth Ave., New York City 











MISCELLANEOUS 
NURSERY STOCK 











re 


Complet a Plant price ; List fr 
N J. 





CATTLE 


BREEDERS ATTENTION !— Have you over stopic i 








nsider the wond tal t a that can be ob 
ta ds by using the d columns of 

Vid Reliable’? The AME R aT AN AGRICULTI RIST 
goes ito the homes of the greatest dairy farmers 
n New York sta and it will be to your ad 
Vantage as well as theirs to let them know of any 
surplus stock which you have for sale On the 
other hand, if you arg in need of any pure bred 
cattle, it will pay you, too, to use these columns 
and make your wants known to them. 

MAY ROSE AND geet age 4 es a uernsey 
bulls; one ready for ser ADALE "FARM, 
Athens, N ¥ 

STANCHIONS 

(RUMB'S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 

=~ pes hase r They are shipped subject to trial in 


e bu stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
W ALL ry E bh. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 











, 
SWINE 

oo PIGS FOR SALE--Get a pig that will make a 
t ih ww” medium Yorkshire and Chester White 
cross, barrows and sews, color white; 20 Berkshire 

i Ch , barrows and sows, ¢ r 
bla Y weeks S- at $8 each. 
Why n when sta to grow a hog? 
Now t wn thrifty Ma why amd 
are Ul weight and shay pigs 
of th age Will crate and ship any part of the 


above lot C O D on approval J. d. BANNELL, 





” PEDIG REE CHESTES WHITES, *, P wm tried 
$ 








sow br : yearling boar s old 
pigs $l4, « ther sex. FRANK L. . ARBY, y , 
N } 

THOROUGUBRED CHESTER WHITES for sale 
Boo orders for June pigs) ALLAN MORTON, 
A N i. 





PEDIGREED Dt Ale rt $25 and $30 a pair, 
aid. TEVUL x. KELLOGG, Burdette, 





Tim iit AND POLAND PIGS, $3 
WEEKS, De Graif, O. 


“MISCELLANEOUS LIVE STOCK 


; 1 and 2 rams; 1 year 
V 4 $ with each; all re- 
¢ i Lt hor KU NE Y, Adrian, Mich. 


~ EGGS AND POULTRY 


BABY CHICKS—9 leading varteties from the most 


) pair, 8. 





SuRoP —— 80 me ext 





























‘ pou yards and hatchery in Ohio. Send 
f t 1 catalog and price list OHLS POUL- 
TRY YARDS AND HATCHERY, Marion, O. 
\“\ Ss WwW 1 ! " pe ts $1; 3 n ths 
: f t 1 vy | g st 
( El, BRITON 1 ARM Da n, Md, 
DOGS, RABBITS, P , PET § . STOCK — 
AIREDALES, COLLIES and « = oh herd 
5 8 ! ad _ it i mat s alt 
I sa nd and Rufus. Red 
! t Send | f » instructiv list 
V you want Ww. RB. W ATSON, Box 1 
v0 » 3 1 
BEL TAN Basse Fle t Giants, Be gp gemee 
t tock ¢ the ma t. weighing to 
pou mg st $1.50 each MAPLE. SHADE 
RAL SIT Y, Uriton, N Y¥. 
HIGH CLASS oo Er _ all breeds; guinea pigs, 
wl t dr pigeons, blooded swine 
and dogs. Ss , fc r ci reular. «. LOULS BEM, 
Dept P, Sp fieid, Jl 
Qt OTE 1 4 RICE on health full wn male An- 
go cat nut blaek) to W. W. ‘ CARTER, New- 
port, N J 


FOXES WANTED—100 reds and grays. ROSS 
BROWN, MeFall, Ala 
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this printing for you. On the other hand 


» reading this are able 








MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Reliable men who have their own horse 
and rig to look after the interests of American Agri- 
culturist in their own and nearby territory. Salary 
and expenses paid Do not write unless you can 
give the whole of your time te the work. When 
writing. give the addresses of two or three business 
or professional men for reference Address Agency 
| a ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York 
City, N 





1 8 “GOVERNMENT wants men, women, girls 


immediately Itundreds positions open.  $90-$130 
month. Excellent = @ for farmers. Common edu- 
cation sufficient ist positions free. Write imme- 


diately FR KILN INSTITUTE, Dept G 40, 
Boc hester, N Y. 


ap R. uM TOR AND FARM IMPLEMENT MAN, one 
with thorough knowledge of the line, in large ex- 
port office with a fast growing business Experience 
in export busin esd desirable. Give full particulars, 
Address “N. B..” P OQ Box 822, City Hall Statioa, 
New York 








AGRIC ULTU RAl EQUIPMENT MAN with know?- 
edge of enti line, including tractors. Experienced 
in ex} ng ‘o sirable Good opportunity. Address 
“MM E. ’P O Box 822, City Hall Station, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED—A man to sell subscriptions in central 
and western New York counties for an old estab- 
lished weekly farm paper One owning a horse pre- 
ferred Must have best of references. Write at 
once full particulars, including age. Weekly salary 
and expenses paid. FARM PAPER, Lock Box 191, 
Syracuse, N Y. 








AGENTS—Mason sold 18 sprayers and autowashers 
one Saturday; profita $2.50 each. Square deal Par- 
ticulars free. Rl SLER COMPANY, Johnstown, 0 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU. NEED FARM HELP? Woe hare many 
able bodied, young men, mostly without farming 
experience, who wish to work on farms. If you need 
a good, steady, sober man, write for an order blank. 
Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we make 
no charge to employer or emplovee. THE JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Avenue, 
New York City. 








MAC wee! wants wi an form, Reasonable 
references ARNEY NE RM AN, 38 Eldrige St, 
New York ©¢ i 


_— REAL ESTATE MARKET 











MISCEL LANEOUS 











$1500 DOWN SECURES 184 acres. 7 cows and 
pair horses, pigs, poultry, complete line implements, 
wagons, hay, grain; near R R town, 18 miles city of 
60.000; 75 or more acres smooth fertile fields, heavy 
hay, general crops: 75 acres wire fenced pasture 


keeping 40 cows: S34 acres wood, timber, orchards 
Good 8 room house, big basemen$ barn, silo, horse 
barn, poultry, hog, ice houses. Aged owner for 
quick sale makes low price $359 for everything, easy 


terms Details page 50 Catalog Rargains 19 States 
copy free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 2026 R Sun 
Bldg, New York. 


MARYLAND FARMS—tland of mild winters, fine 
galt water fronts and inland farms, 20 to 500 acres. 
FRANK THOMPSON, Cambridge. Md 








SACRIFICE SALE on 25. good oe Reasons. 
Lifetime chance. LYON, Sidney. 





The Latest Markets 


RRB sie ay, 





cam | Cae MARKETS 


STANDARD GR: ADES Ww ITH COMPARISONS 








Above auotationg are _ > 


has not #5 Ne 2, price "of any ; abe grain. 





The thing which keeps corn traders 
big speculative markets guess- 


sell and deliver corn more freely 


so bold some time ag 
bidding up in order to get corn 


trading was carried on. 


somewhat independent 


g at a high level this spring 


No 2 anues corn was 


rapid progress, 


Crop reports have 
tinued excellent i 
i and hopes are high 
y be a good spring wheat outturn 
in spite of some earlier delay in seed- 
ing Operations. 

As for some days past the under- 
i feeds has been 
millers being more disposed 


2,444 p ton spot 
standard middlings 48@ 
>», Oat feed 35, rye 


flour middlings 
demand for corn 





» granulated 4.30@4.35 p 100 Ibs. 


winter wheat territory ¢ 
now reports that 


in Tex last autumn to wheat 
pected to produce 40 million bus, 


Tex wheat crop. 
far the largest on record, 
corn for the next crop 
last year and 
The decrease in corn acreage was ex- 
the area last fall given 
for domestic use arrived at 
10 and 12 from 
importers have endeav- 


freights enabling 
Argentine corn to man- 


freight said to be something like 20c 
Argentine imports have begun recent- 
ly; during the entire nine months up 
imports of corn 





The Supply of Wheat and Flour for 
domestic use prior to the new 


corporation which has begun to issue 
bulletins covering the move- 
ment throughout the U S. 
one of these bulletins for week ended 


will be issued closer to date of read- 
i Total exports of wheat and flour 


’ The apparent do- 
mestic consumption of wheat for the 
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averaged the same period a year ago 
Mr Barnes again emphasized tha; i, 


- “ in 
spite of the large’ contributions to 
Europe there is being preserved at 


home a suflicient supply of wheat and 
flour for all our people; “and the ee. 
citement and advance in flour price. 
created by erroneous statements of 
the situation was at no time War. 
ranted,” he concludes, 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in al! instano 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, wareh Ne, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must ; 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices tu actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% highe 

Apples 

Of 30,000 apple trees under my 
supervision I find a good set on ajj 
but early blooming varieties. T hese 
are not setting well owing, it is sug- 
gested, to the cold weather keeping 
bees and other aids to pollination 
from flying at the proper time— 
[Gray Silver, Berkeley County, W Va, 

A correspondent at Lincoln Park, 
Monroe Co, N Y, thinks that Bald. 
wins may be a shy baerer this year, 
but adds that apple bloom, as q 
whole, was not far enough advanced 
to be injured by the poor weither of 
late Apr and first half of May, Green. 
ing, Russet .and Twefttty ‘Ounce 
bloorhing heavily. Our correspondent 
added that he had just driven by au. 
tomobile through the fruit belt to 
Niagara Falls and found the same 
conditions well into the third week 
in May. “Still raining, look out for 
apple scab.” 

Reporting for orchard — sections 
around Toboco, Licking Co, 0. H. Al. 
byn indicates probabilities of a small 
crop of apples, the fruit falling bad. 
ly since the frost, and conditions bad- 
worse in cherries, pears, quinces, 
plums and peaches. He adds that 
losses have been very heavy ( tree 
fruits, 

Growers in the important Pa 
county of Adams hope for a eg 
of fruit and a fair start in orchards. 
O. C. Rice of Biglerville writes a 
heavy bloom in all fruits and that 
apples seem to have set very well. 
The same true of peaches except some 
exposed orchards. 

Apple bloom not killed by the late 
Apr freeze, set of fruit remarkably 
good and will probably yield one- 
fourth crop in this Meteo All 
kinds of fruit badly damaged by the 
freeze of Apr 25; no peaches, pears, 
plums and very few cherries.—lU. L 
B. Bourneville, Ross County, -O 

Hive been in this state five years 
and never saw apple blossoms hurt 
by frost or cold. Men who have lived 
here longer tell mé the same story. 
Cherry and peach blossoms have not 
been damaged this year. > & 
Schanze, Benzie County, Mich. 

At New York, current receipts are 
of the lightest "possible character so 
far as eastern bbl stock is concerned 
and more or less fruit coming out of 
cold storage, market without partic- 
ular interest at the high price level. 
Winesap $12.50@1% p bbl, Albemarle 
Pippin 12.50@15.50, Baldwin and Rus. 
set 8.50@11, 











Beans 

Those who always plant large acre- 
age do not intend to put in a bean 
and the area planted this year will be 
less than 10% of 1918. But of course 
extreme wet weather may chunge 
plans as farmers had very little oats 
and spring wheat in up to third week 
in May.—[D. E. Young, Genesee 
County, N Y. 

I will plant one-half the acreage 
of last year, and some of my neigh- 
bors less than that. I have heard of 
one who will plant same acreage as in 
191S.—[F. J. B., Vassar, Mich. 

Outlook far below normal acreage, 
in fact I do not know of more than 
one-half dozen farmers who will plant 
ibeans.—(W. H. S., Lima, Livingston 
Ca, N Y. 

Acreage 23% less than normal. 
Some fields intended for spring grain 
will probably be planted to _ beans. 
This will increase the acreage 0 
beans over what were to be planted 
three months ago. Foreign and west- 
ern competition plus disease uncon- 
trollable, plus marketing troubles 
make bean growers much _ discour- 
aged.—I[L. A. T., Perry, Wyoming 
County, N Y. 

At New York, no particular change 
with fair amount of business on the 
basis of about $8 p 100 Ibs, for sound 
pea beans. Red yo beans were 
firm in tone at 12.50@1% p 11) Ibs, 
marrow 10.75@11.75, black turtle soup 
10.75 @11.34 

Pressed Meats 

At New York, warmer weather 
meant some lowering in the averase 
quality of dressed meats on the mar- 
ket, veal calves good to choice 214 
24c p Ib, common to heavy 17 @ 1%e, 
os pigs 24@.27c, hothouse lambs 

S@10 p carcass. 

Fegs 

The wholes: ile price of eggs at Lon- 
don on May 5 was $7.05 Pp “great 
hundred” of 120 eggs. This is equiv: 

[To Page 25.] 
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Nimble Fingers 


Worthwhile occupation in the home E 


possibilities of the Flour Sacks 
By PAULA NICHOLSON 


prices of living have’ so 
increased of late years, 


HE 
greatly 
rents have gone up, taxes, and 


food lis for ourselves and for our 
cian » helpers’ wages have more 
than ao ibled, that really about the 
ante 1 left for most of us to 
onomize in is clothes, Clever women 
ove! he country are planning 
and contriving, and it is surprising 





No I—A Saiart Little Frock 


how pretty and stylish these make- 
overs look if you only know how to 
do it. As the old rhyme has it: 
“Oh, yes there’s many a way 

Of turning the old into new. 

And plotting and planning and skimping and 

scanning 

And making the dene-fur do.” 

For instance, tuke even so common 
, thing as a flour sack. Do not fora 
minute think you have exhausted its 
possibilities When you have cut it up 
for dish cloths or made dish tewels 
or pot cloths of it, for it can be used 
to make common underwear, waists, 
chemises, drawers, petticoats and lin- 
ings for the boys’ shirts and pants, 
and everyday pillow cases, and four 
of them will make a sheet—that is—- 
the 1(4#)-pound ones; and the 50-pound 
ones are soft enough for dish towels, 


bread cloths, ete. 
And now some of the women ex- 
perts in the Department of Agricul- 
re ure busy demonstrating just how 
tomake this erstwhile despised article 


prettiest of small childrens’ 
rompers. The flour sack 
into the’ kimono sleeve gar- 
this makes the dress- 
much the easier, it is 


into the 
dresses and 
euts best 
ment, and as 


making job so 


all the better. Such short sleeves are 
also extremely cool and pretty for 
children during the summer. 


The little frock No 1 is very smart 
indeed, for the piece bag was hunt- 
ed over to find some gay flowered 


material to go with it. A wide va- 
riety of fabrics can be used for this, 
such as lawn, calico, small flowered 
cretonne, or any kind of figured or 
flowered cotton. Cut a little shaped 


the top. Make shaped bands 
of the short sleeves, and 


voke for 


for the end 


deep nearly square false pocket flaps 
With the tops extended into straps to 
hold place the smart belt that 
gives style to the garment. All this 
is plainly shown in the illustration. 
The same size flour sack could be 
made ) differently as shown in pic- 
ture No Il, where it is trimmed with 


lhe a White checked gingham left 
making a ' 


over trom couple of big 





No H—Another Flour Sack Frock 


kitchen iprons. As there was quite 
% big piece of this left the top was 
cut almost like a bolero jacket. This 
could either be laid over the flour 


sack, or if a longer skirt portion was 
wanted, the sack could be stitched 
a the bottom of it. Thiswould make 
ne dress decidedly cooler for warm 
Weather. A little collar of the sack 
Material finishesdthe neck, while cuffs 
make the small sleeves decidedly at- 





tractive. The fullness of the skirt 
Portion is laid in an inverted pleat in 
the cent r, and feather-stitched down 
- A rse dark blue washable em- 


cotton, for about four 
é Cunning little pointed pock- 


ets are placed on each side of the 
front. 

The rompers, No III, are made by 
one of the simple romper patterns 


This idea can 
boy’s sum- 


that open in the front. 
also be used for a small 
mer suit, if preferred. They are pret- 
tily trimmed as illustrated, with plaid 
gingham, left from a dress of an old- 
er member of the family. 

Of course, before using a flour sack 
for any such purposes as those de- 
scribed above, the lettering on it must 
be carefully removed. I have found 
the best way to go about this is as 
follows: 


Dip in water and wring slight- 
ly, rub soap all over the _ parts 
that are colored and roll up. 
l usually do this when begin- 


ning the washing, on Monday, and 
let the sacks lie until the other white 
things are rubbed. Most of the let- 


tering will come out with rubbing, 
and boiling will finish the process. 


Should the color seem stubborn, put 
a very little lye in the boiling suds. 


Uses for Empty Bags 


ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 
On many farms there is an accum- 
ulation of empty feed bags, made 
from a rather coarse, unbleached 
muslin. These bags are not heavy 
enough for general farm purposes, 
and so, if not fit to be turned ‘back 


at the feed mill, are usually thrown 
aside to be sold to the junk man. 

At the present price of cotton cloth 
this practice is extremely wasteful. 
Rip the bags open, and if the col- 
ored letters prove obstinate to bleach- 
ing, cut off the plain or unlettered 
backs of each sack, and wash sep- 
arately from the lettered side. 

These plain backs often aggregate 


a great many yards of material, good 
enough for many household purposes, 
they 
quilt 


make excellent 
linings for 


Pieced together 
mattress covers or 





Trimmed 


No Hi—Rompers with 
Gingham 
common use. Aprons cut from the 


largest pieces are neat and attractive, 
and so easily washed and ironed. 
Undergarments for the children for 


vacation wear are very satisfactory, 
as the material is soft and light in 
weight. Attractive little frocks may 
even be achieved by combining with 


gingham or chambray which the piece 
bag can furnish. 

Decidedly chic curtains 
from these lowly with hems of 
plain blue gingham. These curtains 
are suitable for bedroom, bathroom 
or kitchen. Dyed, this muslin makes 
acceptable cushions for kitchen or 
porch. 

The lettered halves may be trimmed 
neatly as to edges, washed, ironed and 
laid away for future use. We are 
constantly finding new uses for them. 

Instead of buying a cheap grade of 


were made 


bags 


unbleached muslin f@r the muslin- 
covered frames in the hen house, 
these lettered pieces are sewed to- 


gether on the machine for the purpose. 
ork 


Dyed and cut into strips they 
up into durable rugs. One or more 
washings leave this cloth soft and 


pleasant to use for cleaning purposes. 


Hemmed, these lettered sides make 
handy cloths to use about the stove 
as holders: a few launderings fade 


the letters so that they are not objec- 


tionable. They also make good wip- 
ing towels for tin dishes. 
Cotton cloth must get much lower 


before we can afford to sell 


in price 
muslin feed bags to the 


the discarded 
junkman. 


Date Filling for Cake 

Boil one cup granulated sugar with 
the iuice of a lemon until it spins a 
thread, then pour slowly into’ the 
beaten whites of two eggs, beating 
eonstantly, add a few drops of vanilla 
and a cup of chopped dates. Beat 
until it begins to thicken and put at 
once between layers. 


Should Farm Children Stay Home 


HE high price of farm labor, and 

I the inetliciency of the help that 

we get from the cities, have 
proven conclusively to me that the 
place for farm children is on the farm, 
Surely life there can be made so at- 
tractive that the lure of the city will 
have little effect on their minds, 

We reap what we sow, and in or- 
der to keev them at home, we must 
cultivate a spirit of partnership with 
them. I have in mind a neighbor, 
who, when his boys were young, gave 
them each some young stock for their 
very own, stipulating only that they 
were to keep a strict account of the 
cost of keeping, which he was to 
have, and they were to have the net 
profit, to invest as they chose. When 
they were of age they had quite a 
start in life, and what is better still, 
the principles of good farming in- 
stilled in their minds, and they are 
today among our most’ up-to-date 
farmers. They have given their boys 
the advantages of a course in an 
agricultural college, and they have 
come back with the determination to 
make farming their business, as well 
as pleasure. 

Another neighbor followed suit, but 
in his case it was “boy’s colt and 
dad’s horse.” As soon as the stock 
was ready for market he invariably 
put the money in his own pocket, 
with the result that his boys soon left 
for the city: not for a life of ease, 
but because they had lost confidence 
in their father. 

May I be pardoned if 
word of my own family? When my 
four bovs attained their majority 
they each had a small sum saved up. 
Two of them bought small farms, 
married farmer’s daughters who were 
well trained in all the little essentials 
of home making, and settled down 
for life. They have gradually reduced 
the amount of their mortgages until 
now they are nearly out of debt. 
Each has an auto, a musical instru- 
ment, the phone, and all the modern 
labor-saving devices, both outdoor 
and in. The other two married girls 
to whom the lure of the city appealed 
so strongly that they were not con- 
tent to live on a farm, and so they 
bought modest homes in a_ nearby 
city. But in all these years they have 
gotten nothing more ahead, and in- 
deed, for the last four years it has 
been a continual struggle to make 
both ends meet. They have large 
families of rather puny children to 
maintain and although they get good 
salaries, the money merely passes 
through their hands, and goes again 
for the living. 

My older daughters married pros- 
perous farmers, and are content with 
their lot. The younger ones are Nor- 
mal graduates. and are engaged in 
teaching in small towns, but they are 
only there because business calls them 
there, and at vacation time they 
hasten home to the old farm to lift 
some of the burden from my shoul- 
ders. T am prouder to know that they 
can cook a good meal of victuals than 
Iam of their intellectual attainments. 

For those on the farm, T have no 


I speak a 


anxiety, for IT know they are sure of 
their living, and have enough to tide 
them over any long sickness, but I 
tremble when T think of what the 


outcome would be, should any such 
misfortune overtike those in the city. 
times TF: W. 


A New Use for Cactus 


A few years ago the thorny cactus 
was looked upon only as a trouble- 
some nuisance. Then a stockman in 
California found out that the tall sorts 
would make a hedge about his or- 
chards that no thief could scale and 
no animal would try to push through. 
Still the great crop of cactus that 
covered the dry plains and foothills 
was looked upon only as a pest. Then 
Mr Burbank set his wits to work on 
the spiny plant. The result was he 
originated a variety that had no spines 
and that makes excellent cattle food. 

It remained for someone in Louis- 
iana, however, toinventa way to use 
the thorny cactus for human food. 
Ife makes it up into a most delicious 
candy. 

The cactus is first peeled, leaving 
only the meaty pulp. The vats or ket- 
tles of syrup or molasses are put on 
to boil. The cactus is first placed in 
wire baskets, then dipped into the 
boiling syrup and left there until it is 
cooked through. The baskets are then 
lifted onto a hook and left to drain 
until all the free syrup has dripped 
away. The pieces of candied cactus 
are then spread on trays or oiled 
paper, sprinkled over with fine sugar, 
and set in the sun to dry. When one 
side is dry the other side is turned up, 
sprinkled with sugar and left to dry. 
Then the candy is packed in layers in 
oiled paper, the same as sugared figs. 
{Jennie E. Stewart. 
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hurry, try “gathering” 
this way: Put a long stitch on the 
machine, and stitch where you want 
the piece gathered. Then just pull the 
under thread, and it will be all done 
in a very little while-—Mrs C. K. 


When ina 






Your Choice! 
Y, Mk 


Pay on 
Arrival 





These beauti- 
ful whiteshoes 
are such won- 
derful qualit 

and suc 

amazing good 
value that we are 
glad to send your pair 


ON APPROVAL. 


Splendid white canvas 
a smart, stylish boot 
for street or dress. 
Wonderfully com 
fortable. Easily 
cleaned. Selected 
white leather 
soles. 

Your choice 
of military low 
heel or high 

French heel. Send No Money. Simply send your 

name and address. The shoes will come at once, 

postage prepaid and on approval. Pay our special 
low price of only $2.69 on arrival. FREE: A package 
y white shoe cleaner if you will send the coupon at once. 


asa aeeee eMail Coupon Now" * 2222 


BOSTON MAIL ORDER HOUSE, 
Essex P. O. Building, Boston, Mass. 













All Sizes 
C,D & Ewide 
SEND NO MONE 


GUARANTEE: if these shoes do not 
astonish you by their remarkable value 
and delight you by their beauty and 
fit, send them back at our expense 
our money back double quick. 

















Send postage prepaid my pair white shoes at once. I wil 
pay only $2.69 on arriv al. I am to judge them ON 
APPROVAL. JI risk nothing! Send cleaner free. 


() High Heel [) LowHeel Size.......... ieeunseuse 
PE asi c0sscachivs Geoceense ° e eovceccseccces 
Address .......... ee TETTUETICOIOL ITT TTT Te Tie 




















“Did you ever 
notice how a woman 
likesto have a handbag that she can 
carry anything in, from knitting to 

roceries? The three-in-one is an 
ideal of this type.’’ 

See Page 325 of “Your Bargain Book.” 
The best part of this bag is that, when 
not used to capacity, it can be folded 
into smal] compass just the right size 
for a purse. Another big feature is the 
small price—$1.09. 

“Your Bargain Book”, which shows 
this and many thousands of other bar- 
gains, is FREE. Send today. 


The Charles William Stores 


377 Stores Building New York City 








TAUGHT 


IN YOUR HOME 


MUSIC FREE 











Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Etc. Beginner 
or advanced players One lesson weekly Illustrations make 
everything plain. Only expense about 2c per day to cover cost of 
postage and music used. Write for FKLE booklet which explains 
everything tn full. 


American School of Music, 65 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago 





Clear Your Skin 
save Your Hair 
With Cuticura 
ag he gd 
gach of, cuticure, 


PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit. 

Helps to eradicate dandruff, 
For Restoring Color and 
Beauty toGray or Faded Hair. 

4 60c. and $1.00 at Drugyists, 





































When You Answer 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Be Sure to Mention 


American 
Agriculturist | 


The American Agricul- 
turist Guarantee, now rep- 
resented by The National 
Farm Power Emblem, pro- | 
tects your interest at all 
times. When you write 
our advertisers just say I 
saw your advertisement in 


the Old Reliable Orange | 
Judd American Agricul- | 
turist. | 
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sure, but so long as it interested her, 
well, and good. 
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they didn’t get 
here 


By 





“Tom Belflower never earned a dol- comparison with things at home. I 
\ j lar in his life,” he said, “and never suppose the Top End looks like a Dar 
\ fs eS O en am will. Neither did his father before adise to ‘em. And then, they, 
r +l him, It’s awful easy to part with coarse-fibred. The Same thine + 
_ money that didn’t cost you anything” would kill a high-strung person, 
a _ “But he’s giving up practically his you, doesn’t bother ‘em Shi 
O B Phoebe-Gra entire fortune, father,” said Margaret, They’re all right! They haven 
~) ray “consecrating it to a very great ideal.”” capacity of suffering. 
“That's all right,” said Lake. = “However, it’s all right, aa 
don't find fault with him for doing it. are doing. It isn’t the thine , 
ee [t's his own business, what he does picked out for you Why don't yo, 
with his money. I would have said do more in society? Why don’ te 
r¥ur ‘ . ae hy the librarv the studiot might finé the best friend of this community get yourself a lot of new cloth, - 
XI\ —The ¢ ouncil of I our an aeeiaies wn ~ fee os os by oe = wus the man who invested his money entertain and go around mo: "T 
r HE Neighborhood HE plat nv subject and those‘who wanted en- in local enterprises The Belflower don’t secm to understand ) von 
was so extensive, si more ertainment had no difliculty in dis- family never did that; always had hardly ever ask me for any one, 
hensive, that to work it Cevering it their money tied up in railway bonds these days? What are you, ver ne 
Out on paper took many month And Then there was the great social Si jike. ’  * , stingy, like ayer old father Uf 
in thin time Tom and Susan and Ma! 1 with comfortable bie chairs, and Ww ell, Tom’s money is invested in course, I know what they bout 
garet Lake all went on a country-wide newspapers from all over the world, @ Bassfield enterprise now,” said Mar- ais eve Cag to do the best | for 
tour of inspection, visiting core oO and pictures and rugs and statuwary— saret. myself, that’s all. ; 
settlement house rleanir lor the ; homelike as so large a place could “Enterprise? Call a charity an en- : Listen, Margaret You know 
way a harvest of idea e made And upstairs in the audi- terprise Money invested that way Plover «& Joyce, down on Eagle street 
Margaret rejo iat the renewal « um something was going on almost doesn’t earn anything. And say, while agents for some kind of automo. 
Susut vitality, at her u ring de evel night, something pleasing for I’m on the subject—now don't think Diles? hey occupy space in build. 
tion, at her concentrated singel older children and their parents, I’m finding fault with you, because 128 I ~that Is, a client of mine is jp. 
of purpose The woman d elop ire and travelogue and movies, What you're doing is all right with me, terested in. Chey'’ve had some hard 
e talent for or ratio i on Sunday nights the orchestra Margaret—but let me tell you some- Sledding, and they’re behind on their 
quite equalled her husband ex | thing. The kind of thing Tom DBel- rent. l hey ve Bot a couple of rung. 
tive al in the matter « nance Vo this, be it remembered, flower’s doing with his money is never bouts—nice ones, I guess, though | 
n onstruction. The work abso i undamentally for children. appreciated; those people haven't any don't know much about automobiles 
he tte nd becan - fe : ymewhere on eart ttle Thomas eratit *? —and they'd like to have me take one 
Da as ? ave into the re © flower, Junior, might be living, In Ww ther!” and credit it on their account. [ can 
har 1 \ ‘ ) t or in ealth, sick or well, it “It's a fact. They don’t know when make a good trade with ‘em How'd 
P Do o » differen <] in Belflower they're well treated; the more-you do you Jike that—a nice car il ir 
D> r Theodo \ 1 to do for as many children for ’em the more you can. They're —: Suppose you could learn to, 
neil ) co li versonal a2 ignorant as @migs—what n you ex- : 
I ! ( yun , ned , v= : . ha ° poe : ~ oe , it can you ex Margaret accepted. As it ened 
i I onate things she might have done “Whose fault is it that thev’re ig- she had no ov erwhelming d or 
" o oO yr} on i norant ; : a car; but when she got it, Ls 
‘ hborhood Ii e isked nothing “Fault? Their own-——or nobody’s tered its operation, she ma her 
' ) ‘ ( y in it vo iss tance Now set here, Margaret, there's got daily duty to carry her fath l 
. : ; ‘yl » te née , ad to he gen people on this earth who from his oflice every day. Fo , 
t n- l lo i on ind f do the thinking and some who do the he persisted in getting out « t 
; S ywer putt oO nto heavy work t's according to nature. iM& and caring for Dolly; ats 
‘ — ' yu \" ean’t l be race-horses—some of 8#ret persuaded him to ‘hay old 
oO have sot to haul rocks.” mare shipped off to a farn yun- 
, e} 1 I } en'tt thos« who do the (try, and the ancient bugeg i 
( ) ! t nl espon lity for the Under a sheet from that tir 
‘ ! n I ter ) ‘of e who do the People who knew the La 2 
> : , , ' the handsome girl driving 
ne ‘ ( " Don't I work m n ear with her passe! ivt!a 
. en ° t of almost shabby « 
\ ( 1 g¢ how he 
’ 2 
( ‘ “im e < rd 
a - — = = 
, 
“ 7 *. _ > a | 
Sometimes It’s Good to Be Alone f 
| < 1 
By FLOYD MEREDITH dotes on he! e fell t 
ri one when mart 
. - : i The Story Hou 
H AVE you ever gone 1- loafing on a sunny afternoon, o— .4 e — . 
: That part of her d é } h- 
In some glade where fair wild growing things abound, 7 borhood Haven which never to 
eh And you sit in lazy luxury and hear the meadow croon 1 fe margaret Lake a genuine he 
and which to a degree es i the 
\ Of the greenwood denizens that roam around? ) |g pathos inseparably connects ith 
There's a whi p ring all about you, and the shrill cry overhead | t most of her w ork, Was the rt 
‘ in ( ‘ iB amusing, during part of ¢€ lay, 
Of the plover as he wings across the blue: HE successive groups. of children ho 
a Fern and bracken tumble ‘round you, moss and lichen overspread; { 13 || came ¢ igerly nto the kind Fears 
n | A rooms to hear stories read or 
Whils a sweetly quiet calm envelopes you. | {E Margaret Lake would not 
! ( y lieved it, but these children had to be 
! . a: taught to listen to stories. Most of 
) Oh! it’s good to be alone, with the damp earth beneath your feet, | 18 them, at first, didn’t know wl u 
. ln! “story” was. Their mothers ha el- 
" And ti better still to just torget and dream: | ish Psy the gol oe =. space for yrv- 
\ | ft For there s not a single trouble that can creep to your retreat, a telling; and they didn’t have sto- 
1 I've , Bee , ” . a = ; ries to tell. : 
4 a If you set your heart upon the woodland’s gleam. Br Margaret was a long time iking_ 
) | re nn You can go back on the morrow to the duties of the day, | ie some of the children understand the 
With the courage that an hour with nature brings, IE} nature Of a story. But the y ‘ugh 
I Fi the habit for good when tney way 
Do vo And there's nothing under Heaven all your fears can so allay: E did grasp the idea. You can't edu- 
e! youn n . . E eate a child without stories: and 30 
: : “ . And you feel—Just somehow all at one with things, | | these children, most of whom ere 
| under school age, had not begu heir 
No iid ) ae: education, as it is ‘begun in val 
n t : — _ families, with stories. 

i = (8 Then there were older boys and 
it nt I'm in ea to ‘ um cur z z )) AGagean th girls who, Margaret discovered, need- 
had to do with hi stule O ina ‘ = bo, fei 4 ed their imaginations wholesomely 

Ilis question Susan id , ° auickened as the poorly paid teachers 
touchir the salvation of his sou reason, outside of two stated hours to keep ’em employed? Do you real- in the Bassfield public schools ied 
rh right aid Tom. “No [I each day, she imposed upon herself ize that I'm a lawyer by profession incapable of doing. About the only 
1 el St don't ol pposc no fixed duties about the Haven. She that never practiced law? That I’ve amusement these children had, except 
i had ked \v he hould do preferred to be everywhere, watching spent all my time for years helping their interrupted street games. is 
happine } n er would the work and play, and blessing every organize and conduct productive in- embodied in the movies. And most 
} " le same room she walked into just by being dustries? And dgn’t productive in- of them had very little money for the 
) ve said Susan, co le yY ft é dustries keep the bread in people’s purpose. ; ‘ 
it, a t ! ile h ind a imed the business mouths? Even when they did obtain | the 
Wa kin ind the way he wordet management of the establishment, and “Now, Margaret, you’re a girl, and needed nickels, the character 0 the 
} ion would have made pa W man's size job, which ke»t you probably don’t need to under- entertainment was. hardly calc lated # 
ren hi busy all day Hlaving found stand these things. But you have to benefit them. The moving picture 
1 mu 1 Tom “He went to so thing constr ive to do, some- sense, and that sense ought to tell producers say, frankly, that “juveniles 
the t Spec there wa 1 orthy of 1} ibility and ca- you that a dollar earned has ten times don’t pay.” So these city children, 
t ldn't ¢ n e pre pe } tv, he expanded. Hi tep quick- the value of a dollar got for noth- when they went to the movies, 54’ 
ed en his eye brightened. He radiated ing. Those people down there in the the sensational sort of thing intend- 
Ds } rrevert Tom, d ; i nature and vitality and the joy Top End have to work for their mon- ed for adults—the “Tribulation: of 
i don mie to replied 7T oO vein ilive and doing something ey, and the y don’t appreciate anything Tessie.” or other assortments ol supe 
ticin that’s given ‘em. They don’t appre- limated crime, alternating wit! — 
p ret Margaret Lake’ hare n the ciate it any more’n that soft-headed itcl “comics,” in which the comed 
iso Ne 0 t N borhood Haven work iS sO Tom Belflower appreciates the value of could always win the approval 0 “ 
tant and n ti yn the big fortune his daddy left him. I audience by kicking a police oii 
t of her fe, ft tbsorbed wish I'd had the investinggf the Bel- the face. p 
» end ! to the exclusic of everythin flower money—over two€million. I'd Margaret read the fairy ot 
‘ She got up ¢ 1 breakt de it ow like weed? Grimm and Anderson aloud to udi- 
her father and Aunt Al Sut Tom’s i of investment are ences that thrilled with bliss. |» 
lo ) n larly = diffe ;” wore a copy of Charles and 
, pun old R “Oh, yes, yes, he’s got a right to do Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 1 
ten \ he like Only it doesn’t do the a dog-eared remnant. The ne ow 
j n Kine n \ t community any good, in the long run, cadence of Stevenson’s Child's Gar- 
1 ) imed his da s atten- Tt has a tendency to pauperize people. den soothed and pleased her listeners: 
for ] ind because it w Margaret And there’s one thing vou forget. and for a select group of boys — 
V vor ) b hose this kind of work, the work Margaret You think these people rioted through the adventurous pase 
pau e l n- m ve all ri He couldn’t suffer terribly, but I doubt it. First of Treasure Island on a succession 1 
‘ n. fe 1uch sympathy with it, to be place, they came here, many of them, Saturday afternoons. [Continue 
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About Anosia’s Adventures 


BY HBLEN VV. ROSS 


NE day late in spring, on looking 
out of my window, I discovered 
a tall milkweed growing out- 

side, which seemed to have sprung up 

overnight, for I had not noticed it be- 
and on one of its leaves, swaying 


fore, : 7 
comfortably with the breeze, was 
‘Anosia plexippus, commonly known 
as the milkweed caterpillar. 


He was going through strange con- 
and on making a closer in- 
spection 1 found him just in the act 
of casting off his old clothes. With a 
last convulsive wriggle, he pulled his 
hind feet loose, and stepped forth in a 
prand-new spring suit, leaving his old 
disconsolate little heap behind 


tortions, 


one Iné 

Anosia’s new suit was a series of 
pright black, green and yellow stripes, 
There were two horns on the front 
part of his body, and two on the rear 


His head was small and rather 


Hat, and he had three pairs of true 
evs, and five pairs of pro-legs, or 
claspers = : 
Anosia needed no spring tonic to 
create appetite—he already had 
one of ferocious proportions. He 


himself near the end of 






wo Id stution 

leaf, and beginning at the edge, 
gra y eat his way to the stem, not 
scor! the ribs, and when there was 


room he would 
leaf and set up 


nger standing 
on to the next 
ping there. 
upper side of the leaf was his 
room, and the under side his 

uarters—so long as the leaf 
evening at sunset, and 















lasted very 

always about half an hour before a 
storm, Anosia weuld retire to his bed- 
rot i there, rocked in his leafy 
radle, he would rest through the 
lark | rs of the night, or until the 
storm over. 

As the summer days sped by he grew 
large and fat, and molted at least two 
more times before reaching maturity. 
I knew when the molting time was 


his wu lusterless 


appr¢ ing, by 
sluggish actions, but was not 


fortunat enough to happen to be 
there when he again shed his old 





He Came Back 
> day I was overcome with the de- 
ee what Anosia would do if 
d of his milkweed diet and 
Would he be satistied with 
ier weed of different flavor’ or 
he wander aimlessly about and 
die of starvation, if so per- 





mitted ? 

Picking up a stick lying near by, I 
struck the milkweed a sharp blow. 
The astonished caterpillar flew through 
the air and landed in the tall grass 

d weeds several yards away. For 
he lay curled up in a round 
ball, whether stunned or merely medi- 
tating his hard luck, I could not 
tell. Finally, cautiously unrolling 
imsclf, he began to look around, to 
see what strange wilderness he 


Now, | had always imagined that a 
terpillar’s head was much too small 
brains, but Anosia’s head 
must certainly have contained a frag- 
ment of one, or at least a good sub- 
stitute. Selecting the tallest weed, he 
climbed to its very tiptop. Then bal- 


to harbor 


ancing himself by his claspers, he 
reared his body in the air and viewed 
the | pe o’er. There was his be- 
loved kweed home! Hastening joy- 
ously vn, he started in the direction 


of the milkweed, but soon grew con- 
fused in the tall grass. Climbing an- 
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Balmy Days, Barefoot Boy, and Bubbles 


other weed, he got his bearings again, 
and proceeded on his way. 

After two hours’ hard effort and nu- 
merous climbings of tall stalks of mil!- 
let or other high-growing grasses, 
Anosia at last arrived at the foot of his 
milkweed. Never did animal of high- 
er intelligence betray delight in more 
marked manner than did this lowly 
creature. Running SWiftly up the stalk 
he wended his way unerringly to the 
very leaf on which he had been feed- 
ing before his adventure, and too ex- 
hausted to eat, he retired to his sleep- 
ing room, where he stayed the resi of 
the afternoon. 

Another Outrage 


One day the milkweed home suf- 
fered foreign invasion. On going out 
to see how Anosia was getting along, 
I found a number of large, fierce- 
looking black ants running around on 
the ground, and a scout going up the 
milkweed. He ranged around until at 
last he came to the leaf on which 
Ancsia was peacefully feeding. He 
looked at Anosia, but Anosia seenied 
unaware of his presence. Hastening 
down, he informed his pirate crew 
that there were some nice, juicy cater- 
pillar steaks up aloft, and _ invited 
them one and all to the feast. 

They swarmed up the milkweed 
Stalk, and soon, cheered on by the 
leader, some of the more brave were 
nipping <Anosia’s tender skin. Poor 
Anosia writhed and reared his head 
in agony. Just then your humble ser- 
vant took part in the fray, and over- 
come by superior force, the enemy was 
soon in retreat, with great loss to 
their numbers. 

Anosia retired to nurse his wounds 
and brood on the hardness of life in 
general. 

The Tragedy 

As the time of pupation grew near, 
I anticipated watching the process, 
und of some day seeing the beautiful 
butterfly (the Monarch) with its or- 
ange-brown wings with black veins 
and borders, come out of its prison. 
But alas! One morning on going out 
as usual, I found a torn and broken 
milkweed. Beneath it lay the mangled 
form of Anosia, victim of the thought- 
lessness of boys who had passed that 
way! 


1B: 
Letters from the Children 
Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

My parents do not get the American Agri- 
culturist, but I am visiting my grandfather, 
who does get it, and I enjoy reading the let- 
ters that other boys and girls write. I hope 
my letter will be printed, too. I am 10 years 
old. I go to school every day, but my school 
closed on May 14. I have a pet dog. His name 
is Hector. He is a big St Bernard. I have 
two pet rabbits, Buster and Maggie. My 
nickname is Maggie. Maggie has six little 
rabbits. One is a little chestnut colored rab- 
bit with a white streak over his back and a 
white-star at his forehead, al.o a white nos>. 
I have lived on a large farm ever since I wes 
two years old.—[Margaret Melchior, Pennsy)- 
vania. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

T have been reading the letters from the 
children. I think they are very nice. I live 
in the country. I have lived in the country 
all my life. I am 10 years o'd. My father 
keeps 40 cows, three horses, 145 chickens, 
three guineas and two pigs. I have a sister 
and two brothers bigger than I am. I have 
two dear little cousins who live near me. 
Their names are John and Lillian McEwen. 
I go to school every dsy. I go to Sunday 
school nearly every Sundey. This is my first 
letter to the American Agriculturist, and I 
hope it will be printed.—[Jeanette C. Cooley, 
New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I like to read the boys’ and girls’ corner. I 
know how to read the “code letter.” I am 11 
years old. I live on a farm. I take care of 
the chickens. This is my first letter. I go 
to school every day. We have a nice teacher; 
her name is Miss Wilson. I keep track of all 
the birds I see. I have made a wren’s house 
and a bluebird’s house. I have found two 
song sparrows’ nests and three robins’ nests, 
and the wren is building in my wren’s house, 
[Flcrence Staffan, New York. 


D-ar Young Folks’ Editor: 

My father takes the American Agriculturist 
every year. I am 13 years old. I have a lot 
of pets. I have a little dog; his name is 
Svort. I also have three cats, three rabbits 
and a nice big horse. The harse’s name is 
Dan. I would like to see my letter in the 
paper with the letters of the other boys and 
girls.—[Harvey Morrell, New Jersey. 


Dcar Young Folks’ Editor: 

My father takes the American Agriculturist. 
I like the boys’ and girls’ department. I am 
10 years old. I have one dog and two eats. 
I love to rley with them. I am a member 
of the Bird Club. There is a robin’s nest in 
the barn, and I am going to protect it. 
[Florence Clark, New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 
I am a little girl nine years old. I live on 
a farm with my sister. My mother died 
when I was not quite two years old. “I have 
three brothers and one sister. I have two 
little nephews. This is my first letter to the 
young folks’ department. I can wash dishes 
and help my sister take care of the babies. 
I enjoy reading the young people’s letters. I 
will write again some time, if I see this in 
print.—[Frances Harriger, Pennsylvania. 


















































DELICIOUS and REFRESHING 


Coca-Cola is a_ perfect 
answer to thirst that no 
imitation can satisfy. 


Coca-Cola quality, recorded 
in the public taste, is what 
holds it above imitations. 


Demand the genuine by full name 
—nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE Coca-CoLa Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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NEW PERFECTION 
—- OIL COQK\ STOVES — 


Saves Timeand Work in Over 3,000,000 Homes 


Why don’t you escape the drudgery of tending coal and wood 
fires—handling heavy fuel—clearing out ashes? 

New Perfection Oil Cookstoves turn kerosene oil into smokeless, odor- P 
less heat driven directly against the utensil—not into the kitchen—much 
or little as needed. The flame stays where set—like gas for convenience 
and kitchen coolness. All sizes, 1-2-3-4 burners—with or without oven. 
The New Perfection Water Heater supplies hot water for all purposes. 
Ask to see it. 

For best results use SoCOny Kerosene. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
Principal Offices: New York Albany Buffalo Boston 


Aliso PURITAN Cook Stoves 


—the beet Shert chimney stove 












































































A Comfortable Blouse 


About Enuresis 
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Home and Family 


Good health and suggestions for the housekeeper 











very slight added excitement on the 
part of the nerves is enough to throw 
the balance over. That is way 
often hear of bed-wetting beginning 
after an illness or coming on aguin 
after it was supposed to be cured. It 


is to be remembered that an adult 
hardly comprehends what may be a 
nervous strain for a small child. 


There are numerous physical causes 


delicate balance in 
worms, any 
urine 
en- 
be 


turn this 
childhood, Constipation, 
local irritation of the genitalia, 
either highly acid or alkaline, 
larged tonsils and adenoids may 


liable to 





factors in starting the condition, as 
may also be weakened health from 
anv cnuse., Once the condition has 
begun it has a lia ility to become a 
habit, and the longer it exists, the 
more difficult it is to cure. 

Sometimes the closest search will 
fail to find an apparent cause, yet the 
wetting may be constant The first 
step in a cure is to find and remove 
the cause, if it is possible to do so. 

f the child dribbles during the day, 

ye deep-seated organic trouble may 
bye uspected, and no time should be 

t in securir medical attention 
The ordinary form of enuresis is 
vhere the wetting is only at night and 

urine is dist rged in a full, rapid 
ean This 1 illy happens early 
in the night, when the sleep is most 
profound, and toward morning, when 
the rir has ‘umulated in the 
bladder, Too heavy bed-clothing, 
Ww timulate the parts by 
\“\ incre ‘ the tendency, 
child the last thing when 
retire ind as early in the 
morning as practicable. Alway® re- 
member that whether the child seem 
nervous to you or not, all the author- 
ee that practically every case 
nervous origin, Therefore, never 
or punish the child. Secure its 
o-operation by explaining the sitna- 
tior how it makes you lose your 
Slee] and creates so much extra 
work, but never blame the child for 
failure “Retter luck next’ time,” 
should be your atitude, Very possibly 
the child feels just as badly about it 
as you do, and with an added sense 
or personal humilitation, all of which 
is likely to be hidden behind the in- 
articulateness of childhoad. 

There are certain routine methods 
which most mothers already know. 
No tea or coffee at any time, and no 
froid after four in the afternoon, 
food bland, bowels kept open and 
I lar plenty of fresh air in the 

‘ ! room, foot of bed elevated, 
nd the child kept from lying on its 
buck by a towel wrapped around the 
waist and knotted in the back. 
Change of air and scene, like a jour- 





ney to the seashore, with seabathing, 
ometimes cure Even moving the 
child from one bed to another in the 
same house has served to break the 
habit. 

Boys and girls are equally subject 
to enuresis. Most cases begin under 
seven, but [ have recently met an in- 
teresting case where the boy was 
fourteen before having the slightest 
trouble. He was then run over by an 
automobile, and six weeks after the 
accident began to have incontinence 
of urine—a clear case of neryous 
shock. By fourteen or fifteen, cases 
usually recover, whether in boys or 
girls 

There are only two drugs that have 
been shown to be of very much use 
in these cases, except that sometimes 
it i vell to give a general tonic if 
he child is in a run-down condition. 

1eSé drugs are belladonna and 
strychnine, and as both are strong 


poisons, neither should be given to 


children without the direction of a 
physician who can watch the effects 
produced. 

A mother who understands the 
methods used for the pyschic train- 
ing of children can do a great deal in 
this particular trouble through psy- 
chie methods. In fact, no other meth- 
od has given as good results for the 
time it has been in use. It is eusy to 
understand this, because the control 
of urination is under the subcon- 
scious mind, After the child is asleep, 
sit beside it and tell it quietly and 
calmly and many times over, that it 
wi op wetting the bed, that it will 
wuke in time to urinate, that it will 
succeed in conquering the habit, Be 
careful that you do not say “You will 
not,” ete, but always say “You will,” 

the positive instead of the neg- 
tive statement. Persistent following 
0 his method may give you surpris- 
i results, if you are not acquainted 
“ its possibilitic in child-training. 


3 
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Unusual Recipes 
Khubarb Jelly 


To 4 quarts rhubarb cut in small 
pieces, but not peeled, add about ™% 
quart thoroughly washed cherry 
leaves, about 1 pint fresh water, and 


cook slowly until rhubarb is 
Strain through a jelly bag 
For each pint juice allow 


Bring juice to a quick boil, boil 
about 2VU minutes, skim, and then add 
sugur, which should have been pre- 
viously heated in the oven. Boil 
briskly another five minutes, and then 
turn at once into jelly glasses. In- 
stead of cherry leaves, orange juice 
ean be used asa flavoring. The 
cherry leaves will impart to the rhu- 
barb a delicious flavor of cherries.— 
[Mrs W. V. Lh 


Spiced Khubarb Jam 


To 244 pounds rhubarb, cut in small 
cup 


pieces, udd 2 pounds sugar, 1 
vinegar, 1 leaspoon cinnamon 
teaspoon cloves. Boil about 
and when thick pour in 
after cooling seal with 
[A. MeL. 
Rhubarb 


Peel and 
piece s and for 


glasses 


and Raspberry Jam 
cut 
each 


rhubarb in 


pound allow 


pound raspberries and 2 pounds sugar 


Boil tegether slowly and steadily un- 
til it jellies when a little is tested on 
a cold plate. Strawberries and rhu- 
barb may be combined in the same 
way.—I[ Mrs N. M. P. 

Canned Rhubarb and Strawberries 

Peel 1 quart rhubarb, cut in small 
pieces and put over fire with 1 quart 
sugar and a very little water. When 
done add 1 quart strawberric cook 
ubout tive or 10 minutes longer, and 
can and seal while hot.—[Mrs E. F. H. 

Orange Marmalade 

Boil the thin yellow peel (none of 
the white rind) of 1 dozen ripe or- 
anges in only just enough water to 
cover. When tender, drain off the 
water and chop” the peel in = fige 
pieces, Peel the oranges, pull to 
pieces, and discard all the white 
parts, fiber and seeds. Add 1 cup 
sugar to each cup orange pulp. Let 
this stand until the sugar is dis- 
solved, stirring frequently, then add 
the boiled and chopped orange peel, 
and boil all together about 20 min- 
utes, If the oranges are not tart, 


the juice of 1 
(Mrs H. L. 
Fig Paste 


Wash and cut fine 1 pound figs, 
add 1 quart cold water, bring slowly 
to the boiling point, and then cook 


slowly 1 hour. Next add 3 cups sugar, 
like jelly, 
Pour 


thickens 
cooled. 


and cook 
when a 


until it 
little of it is 


in jelly glasses ‘his is very nice to 
eat with warm biscuits, or for laver 
cake, and is excellent to make sweet 


sandwiches for the children’s lunch. 


[Mrs J. D. 
Canned Pineapple 


Pick out the eyes and peel, slice 
quarter-inch thick, and then’ core 
sound, ripe pineapples. Cut § into 


small dice or chips and put over the 


lire in a preserving kettle, adding 1 
cup sugar for each quart fruit, and 
water enough to cover. Cook until 
tender, then turn into jars and seal 
while hot.—[Mrs Cc. W. K. 

Cold or Hot Canned Berries 

Berries canned cold with sugar, 
without cooking, may deceive vou 


into thinking that they have spoiled, 
for they will work some and make 
the outside of the jar sticky with 
juice and mold, but this will not af- 
fect the contents of the jar. Before 
using, clean the outside of the jar 


thoroughly and pour the contents in 
a Gish and let stand several hours to 
throw off the acid gases. Berries 
canned this way are nice served with 
cream. The process consists of crush- 


ing fruit thoroughly and adding 
equal amount of granulated = sugar, 


Stirring every once in a while until 
all dissolved. Then put in cans, shake 
and stir out the air, fill full and seal 
air-tight. Store in dark, cool and 
dry place.—[Mrs E. B. lL. 

Many housekeepers make little cer- 
emony canning berries of any kind. 
The main thing is to use only good, 
ripe berries. Pick as they ripen, put 
into jars and pour over them boil- 
ing hot syrup (light or heavy) made 


Our Pattern Service 


If you are unable to obtain from local 
dealer patterns described by us, we will 
mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents 
each. Spring and summer catalog, 19 
cents. Address Pattern Department, 
care of this paper. 


Pd 


BE SURE TO STATE SIZE = 


amin re ereenasennsen arnienemnenit 





tender. 
overnight. 
L pint sugar. 


and l. 
Li hour. 
and 
parattin.— 


small 


lemon may be added.— 


Te 
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Smart Guimpe and Sleeveless Jacket 

No 2869--The guimpe forms a 
tive part of a coat suit. It may be of 
silk or cloth in contrasting color. 
is nice for warm weather wear. It 
nice with a skirt of material to match the 
collar, or of contrasting cloth, silk, er 
linen The pattern is cut in four siz Sr 
32-34; medium, 36-33; large, 40-42, and 
large, 44-46 inches bust measure. . A 
size will require 1! yards of 36-inch 
for the guimpe, and 3% yards of 
material for the jacket. 


very attrac. 











of sugar and water. Have the glass 
everflowing full, seal while hot, and 
then set the jars in a pail or boiler 
of boiling water which more than 
covers the jars. Cover the pail close- 
ly and throw a cloth or quilt over it, 
and let stand until cold. Be 
that the tops are screwed on the jars 


sure 


as tight as possible.—[F. L. R, 
The Handiest Holder 
Take two or three discarded stock- 
ing legs, slip one over the other, and 
baste them 


together evenly at the tor 





Trim off evenly the desired 1} 
and stitch across the bottom, fo ” 
a tag. If preferred, the bottom ma 


be rounded. 

This makes the handiest imaginable 
holder to use about the kitchen range 
Slip the hand into this bag whea 
dishes must be turned in the hot over 





or toasting done over hot coals It 
protects the whole hand from the in 
tense heat. 


A trial will show how thick to make 
the holder. It must offer prot: 
yet not be so thick as to be bungling. 
(Mrs G. L. S. 





Outside leaks uround chimneys may 
be stopped effectively by applying a 
paste made of tar and dry sifted road 
dust. The paste should be well lipped 
over the shingles, to form a colliur. 





House Dress for Stout Figures 


No 2842—This is a good style for a work 
dress, but equally suitable for afternoon wea. 
Percale, gingham, linen, lawn, repp, poplin 
and seersucker are desirable materials for ths 
design. The sleeve may be in wrist or shorter 
in elbow length. This pattern is cut in siz: 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust 
measure. Size 38 requires 4% yards of 4& 
inch material. 
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THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


New York Chicago Boston 
1919... oth. 2 ob uv 
11S..+- 45 42 4514 
1917..-. 40 41 whe 
1916.06 32 29 32 
1Pld.-e- ‘ 29 3 
Butter 
Mention has been made in_ these 
columns more than once of the in- 
creasing quantities of cocoanut oil 
coming in for food purposes and 
much of it going into butter substi- 
tutes, Latest figures show nearly 26,- 
aio.G00 Tbs imported in Mar; and for 


nine months 278,000,000 against 178,- 
000,000 the same period a year ago 
and Jess than 40,000,000 two years ago. 
Exports of butter, while large, 
nave fallen off somewhat for nine 
months, more particularly since the 
armistice; exports of cheese for nine 
months, 13 million lbs against 43 mil- 
lions corresponding per iod two yeers 
ago. Exports of milk, however, have 
tremendously, now nearly 


increased 5 
the business of two years 


threefold 


ugo, this partly in the way of relief 
supplies for Belgium, -France, etc. 

At New York, offerings show some- 
thing of an increase with warmer 
weather and generally excellent pas- 
tures meeting a more liberal flow of 
milk. The domestic demand was good 
at prices somewhat shaded from a 
recent level. Creamery scoring high- 
er than extra 56@ 57i4e p lb, firsts 
5314 @ 5c, state dairy D4 @d50¥ be, pack- 
ing sto ck’ 42 @ 4h6c. 

Cheese 


York, a fair degree of firm- 
reported slight de- 


At New 
ness spite of 


clines in the Wis markets. Current 
makes of flats and twins 41% a 42 1c 
p lb, Wis dais ies and twins 32432 15¢, 


Market 
fixed summer 


The Milk 
gslish govt has 





f milk, imperial gallon about 

greater in volume than the 

llon. The maximum price 

producers may receive per im- 

lion is 32.4e for May, 30.4e 

36.5¢e for July, 40.6e for Aug 

and 44.4e for Sept. These are prices 

at shipping station. The general re- 

tail price in England and Wales is 14c 

pat for May and June, advancing to 
16@1Sc by the end of Sept. 

At New York, supply showed a 
slight decrease last week, indicating 
that flush may have been reached. 
Demand much hetter the last few 
days, but surplus still very large and 
nearly everybody rnianufacturing. The 


200-210-mile 
add 4e p 100 
of 1% extra 


milk in 
100° ibs, 
one-tenth 


June rate for 3% 
zone is $2.S p 
lbs for each 
butter fit. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





LATEST x OTATIONS FOR REST OF 4 1 ees 
*ARED WITH ONE YEAR A 
Per 1 bs ,—-Cattle--, -—-Hogs-—, -—-Sheep-4 
1919 1918 1919 1918 7919 1918 
e valon $17.35 $17.50 $20.40 $17.40 $11.00 $14.75 
Ke 0 15.60 21.00 17.75 11 a 14 
Butt, 50 15.50 21.15 17.75 11.50 14. o8 
Pitt 5 915.25 20.35 17.65 11 0 14.2 
Ku nl 5 17.25 20.30 17.15 10.75 seco 








At New York, steers, bulls and fat 


OwWs opened weak to lower, bologna 
eows dull and unchanged, later mar- 
ket ¢ inued very draggy, steers 
“agai lined 15@25c, bulls uneven- 
ly 15% 50e lower on liberal receipts, 
good to choice fat cows were off 10 
tloe, bologna cows slow and barely 
tear At the close trade very slow 
nd 25e lower. Common to choice 


eers sold at $10.50@ 16.50 p 100 Ibs, 
i stags 8$.50@13.50, bulls 7@ 
cows 4 Da 1? » Calves opened 
ow, prime veals barely steady, oth- 
ers weak to lower, later on heavy 
receipts (over 10,000) all grades de- 
ined $1, Offerings were all taken at 
{ ine, market closed again 50c 
1 ver, common to prime ‘veals at 
H@1750 p 100 Ibs, culls 10@13.50, 
] es 9411. 
Sheep ruled very dull and ewes de- 
ine eadily since last report, clos- 
h a loss for the week at $1 p 





1) Ibs, prime handy lambs and spring 

n n light receipt and steady most 
of eek, common and medium 

I »w and lower. Market closed 
ste common to prime sheep 
fewes) sold at 6.50@10, culls 5@6, 
mixe eep 10.50, wethers 11, come 
mor prime lambs 12@15.50, culls 
‘all, fair to prime spring lambs 
8.50% 21, culls 15. 

tie ruled steady at the opening, 
ont lined 25e later in the week on 
all \ hts. Market closed 25c low- 
er, to fairly heavy N Y and Pa 
10g ld at $20.25@21 p 100 Ibs, 
Mes 1.75@20, roughs 18, stags 124 
HH, s $@ 11. 

Exports of meat products fer nine 
mont run into hundreds of millions 
“o rapidly it is difficul to grasp _ its 
Lull meaning except to say that for- 
elgners are buying “fats” in this 
country twofold and threefold what 


they 
This 
beef 


were even a couple of years ago. 
applies particularly to beef and 
products, bacon and lard; 
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pickled pork and “(fresh mutton 
showed some falling off. 

The Horse Market 
. The regular auction sales were well 
ecrowded last week, unusually large 
numbers of first-class seasoned work- 
ers being offered. Many of the buy- 


ers were from out of town. Prices 
were generally steady. Fair to good, 
heavy drafters are quoted at $250G 


300 p head, chunks, 1200 to 1400 Ibs, 
175 @225, ordinary to good second- 
hand general purpose horses 50@150. 


General Markets 

[From Page 20.] 

70l4c p doz. The price of 
English, Irish and Danish eggs was 
slightly higher. This spring has seen 
a notable remand for eggs for export 
account. Canada would like to ex- 
port eggs to Europe, but lacks ocean 
tonnage. No oflicial figures are yet 
available for exports of eggs for April 
and May; but during March exports 
were 1,682,000 doz, nearly half of 
these going to U K, and large num- 
bers to Cuba, others scattering in- 
cluding 279,000 doz to Canada. Im- 
ports of eggs, mostly from the Orient, 
make a considerable total. 

At New York, receipts are liberal, 
but a large part of the movement is 
continued direct into cold storage 
Warehouses, and this has meant a 
steady to firm market for best selec- 
tions. Fresh gathered extras 40@ 
4%l4c p lb, storage packed 48@48t3¢, 
eges 47@52e, do brown 45 @5le. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, next to no interest 
is manifested on old goods with prices 
nominally steady, evap apples 20@ 
Y2c p lb, market for futures enactive. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, about the usual trade 
in tropical and southern fruits, plums 
from Tex beginning to appear in 
small quantities and muskmelons 
from Fla... Strawberries were plenti- 
ful at 25@o0c p qt, Tex blackberries 
S$@1Uc p qt, Ga peaches $3@4 p car- 
rier. 





alent of 


Hay 
At New York, the rather small 
character of the offerings meant a 
continuance of very high prices, No 
1 timothy $46@47 p ton, No 2 do 444 
45, fey light clover mixed 44@45, No 
1 clover mixed 41@438, straw 13@15. 
Hlops 
At New York, market little better 
than nominal, with medium to choice 
quotable at 37@44ce p lb. 
Onions 
At New York, old northern onions 
no longer quotable, and so far as that 
is concerned new Tex covering a wide 
range $3@4.75 p cra, according to 
quality; market weak in tone, 
Poultry 
At New York, market 
firm, yet a fair business all around, 
Fowls 3812 @39%c p lb 1 w, roosters 
2)@27e, spring broilers 42@42%c, 
fresh killed dry-packed turkeys 304 


a little less 


+le, nearby fine to fey fresh killed 
broiler chickens O@65c, fowls 38@ 
dice, dry-picked, frozen western tur- 


keys 47@40c. 
Potatoes 
A very serious competition for do- 
mestic potato growers by reason of 
imports is graphically shown in the 
Mar statement. The figures in this 
largely N B potatoes filtering over 
into Me are 529,000 bus, duty free, 
against scane 23,000 bus same period 
one year ago. No later oflicial figures 
wre available. e 


At New York, old stock moved out 





rather slowly and market only steady 
at the recent slight improvement, 
New potatoes are plentiful, and sell- 
ing well. Old LI and Me potatoes 
$2.75 @3.50 p 100 lbs, N Y ea 3, 
western 2.2543, No 1 new Fla 8&@ 
2.50 p bbl, lower grades 3@7, ‘ewoet 
potatoes 3@5 p bskt. 
Hides 
Due to a remarkably urgent de- 
mand for leather of all kinds, raw 


stock and finished goods, the market 
for hides has continued excé eedingly 
stro One of the largest manufac- 
acon of sole leather is quoted in one 
of the commercial prints as follows: 
“We have had the cheapest hides in 
the world, but that condition is being 
rapidly changed. Light cow hides to- 
day are up to 37c Dp lb, and only May 

they were but 53c, an advance in 
three weeks of 12%.” He refers, of 
course, to a selected carlot of fine to 
fey cow hides, the take-off at the 
packing houses, all inferior or ordi- 
nary thrown out. So far as the price 
goes which the individual farmer with 
one or two skins for sale might ex- 
pect, it is difficult to say definitely: 
local dealers ‘at the small towns and 
the middlemen in the big cities, all 
of whom require profits between what 
the farmer gets and what the tanner 
pays for a selected carlot, take toll, 
and are loath in the buying process 
to foliow up the advance in the fin- 
ished goods. It may be stated, how- 
ever, that considerable excitement has 
prevailed in the city markets for 
country hides, prices covering a wide 
range. Recent sales of magnitude are 











quoted of country hides shipped in 
from N Y and O at 25c p Ib for 
heavy cows, something of a premium 
for light cows, while small lots of 
N E country hides sold at 21144@ 238c. 
Sales of calf skins, New York city 
grade, which is above country skins, 
were at $5.50@7.W p skin, according 
to weight and quality, Pa skins 3.25 @ 
7.20, N E city skins 5@7. 
Vegetables 

Trade estimates say War dept has 
on hand, left over since the armistice, 
5,000,000 cases canned tomatoes, corn, 
peas, etc. These were held during the 
autumn and winter, said to be owing 
to dullness in the market. Wholesale 
grocery interests now urge the war 
department to place these accumulat- 
ed stocks of canned goods on the do- 
mestic markets. They were bought by 
the govt at prices higher than those 
now prevailing. 


At New York, liberal supplies are 
noted of fresh vegetables including 


items as asparagus, 


particularly such 
lettuce and spin- 


cucumbers, cabbage, 
ach. Market active, but buyers par- 
ticular in selections, The general run 
of white and green ——— sold at 


$1.73 @3.25 Pp doz behs, wax and 
green beans $2.50@ +4 p bskt, new ecar- 
rots Fo ( “as p 100 behs;, cue ame 
$1.50@3 p bskt, cabbage 75c @$1.75, 


Va cauliflower $2 @2.25, le! ttuce $1. 56 
a3, green peas $1.75 @2.75, spins ich 
joe @ $1, hothouse tomatoes 184 25ec p 
lb, fey cucumbers 7T5c@ $1 p doz, L I 
hothouse cauliflower $2.50@5 p doz, 
radishes $1@2 p 100 behs. Old winter 


vegetables were dull and without im- 
portant change, current quotations 
including beets at $1.500@2.25 p bbl, 


> 


white turnips $1.50@2. 


Wool 

The bureau of markets 
to issue bulletins on the wool 
ment and values, with prices based 
on actual sales at Philadelphia and 
Boston grease wool. The bulletin of 
May 27 quoted fine delaine (3@6Se p 
lb, 144-blood staple territory ‘2 
far west and southwest 35% d4e. 

Philadelphia markets for farm 
produce will be found in considerable 
detail elsewhere in our market pages. 


carrots 4445, 


begun 
move- 


has 


au Use, 


Dairymen Vindicated Again 

The investigating committee ap- 
pointed during the past winter by 
the council of farms and markets to 
investigate the cost of milk produc- 
tion and distribution has just made 
an interesting preliminary report. 
This report upholds the attitude of 
the farmers and asserts that an im- 
provement in the system of distribu- 
tion would mean a reduction in the 
cost of milk. The committee was 
headed by William E. Dana of Avon, 


Jonathan C, Day, commissioner of 
markets for New York city was one 


Surveys were made and 
large number of 


of its number. 
hearings held in a 
up-state cities including Albany, Syr- 
acuse, Utica, Poughkeepsie, Middle- 
town, Glens TFalls, Linghampton and 
Watertown. 


Considerable evidence was taken 
from dealers who were also produc- 
ers, and this evidence showed that 


the consumer's 
producer and 
but in prac- 
city, the mar- 
The average 
indicated that 
more than 


approximately 60% of 
price should go to the 
40% to the distributer, 
tically every wup-state 
gin is much greater. 
throughout the year 
the distributer received 


25 


half of the consumer's price The 
committee reported that nearly every 
city has too many dealers and too 
much duplication in routes. 

The significant part of the report 
was that which said that producers 
generally made but emall. profits and 
that some only managed to meet ex- 
penses, while many conducted their 
dairies at a loss. This report bears 
out that of other’ investigations 
which have been conducted with a 
real desire to learn the facts. The 
legislative committee known as the 
Wicks’ committee returned practi- 
Cally the same verdict two years ago. 








At Philadelphia, live fowls steady 


at 4U0@+4le p lb, spring chickens, 
broilers (not Leghorns) weighing 1144 
to 1% Ibs 559 @60c, (White Leghorn 
broilers 42@ 50e, roosters 23e, nearby 
current receipt of fresh eggs lower, 
cut closed tirm at 48ec p doz. Butter 


lower, solid packed creamery extra 
oie p lb, higher scoring 5S @ti0c, pack- 
ing stock 44@46c, new flat cheese 32 








a@32%ye. Pa white potatoes $2.00@ 
2.75 p 100 lbs, Jersey sweets 3@3.50 
Pp bskt, asparagus 10@80c p_ bch, 
spinach 50c@1 p bx, strawberries, 
Jersey 20@35¢e p qt. Live steers dull 
at 14.40@16 p 100 Ibs, hogs 22, coun- 
try dressed veal 20@25. Mill feeds 
were lower, with winter bran 44@45 
p ton, spring do 42@43, shorts 48@ 
49, corn 2.85@1.806 p bu, standard 
white oats 78@ 7S!4c, N o 2 78% @79e. 


At Laneaster, Pa, the butter sup- 
y was limited, market 55@5e p Ib, 
ges higher at 45@55e p doz, potatoes 
240 p 10 Ibs, wheat firm at 
» 410% 2.40 p bu, corn 2, oats Sie, 
veal higher at 2@2te p Ib, 


I 


DP 
© 
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dire ssed 





cattle, country fed, 1545 @15e p Ib 1 
w, hogs, country fed, 19@21e. 
In the Middle West 

Moderate set of fruit, largely ap- 
ples and cherries. Sour cherries dam- 
aged by cold.—|Wylie - Fruit Co, 
Oceana County, Mich. 

I estimate about two-thirds crop 
of apples. Peaches not over onee 
tenth the acreage of three year ago. 
Cherries were hurt by cold, wet 
veather.—| John Bull, Muskegon 
County, Mich. 

Outiook very good here, apples 
budded full; peaches full, but about 
half the orchards have been cut down 


or dead, owing to cold winter of two 
years ago.—I[F. K., Ludington, Mich. 

Prospects for about 75% of a full 
crop.—[H. W., Clarkston, Mich. 

In my own orchard apples about 
one-third crop; peaches good; hard 
heavy frosts on the mountain in early 
May, but this caused little damage.— 
{T. H. C., Covington, Va. 

Pippin set about half crop in our 
county. No damage from cold or wet 
weather. Afton, our shipping point, 


should ship around 1000,000 bbIs ap- 





ples.—[H. C. Goodwin, Nelson Coun- 
ty, Va. 
Suit Against Seller 
A person purehased a farm receiving 


a warranty deed of same. He ha nee 





learned that another person has the 
right to use a pasture for the season, 
What can the purchaser do?—[J. A. C., 
New York, 

He ean bring suit against the seller 
for «a: re if the tenant has a writ- 
ten lease. If he has not a written lease 
there will not be any damages as he 


will not have the right to use the pas- 


ture, 
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tive Sroca Fitco Reeacsentavive 
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Chester Whites 

Warner of Carlisle, Pa, 
of Chester White swine, 
under date of May 7: 
find inclosed $1 for one 
subscription to the American 
The advertisement I 
the American Agri- 
culturist brought me good results. 
Since that date, I have added to my 
herd a new boar, a half-brother to 
the famous Wild Wood Prince, Jr, 
who sold last May for the round sum 
of $6000. You will hear from me later, 
also from this new boar. This is the 
home of Warner’s Combination, he 
by Combination Defender, the $5000 
boar.”’ 


Cc WwW. 
breeder 
writes us 
“Please 


year’s 
Agriculturist. 
recently had in 


Returned from Service 


Gordon Hall, with whom most live 
stock breeders of this country are well 
acquainted, and who for quite a num- 
ber of years, up until we entered the 
war, was connected with Frank S. 
Peer of Cranford, N J, the great live 
stock importer, has returned from 
service looking hale and hearty, and 
is again back at his old place, where 


he will be glad to meet old as well as 
future customers. Most people know 
that Mr Peer is one of the best all- 
round judges of al! kinds of pure-bred 


live stock that we have in this coun- 
try, and has brought to this country 
some of the greatest animals of the 
Gifferent breeds. Gordon, your old 


friends are very glad to see you back 
again and to welcome you among us. 


ts. ot Fi, 





Big Ayrshire Sale June 12 

Ayrshire breeders have a big treat 
in store for them June 11-12. On the 
first day occurs the annual meeting of 
the National Ayrshire breeders’ asso- 
ciation at Springfield, Mass. On the 
dav following comes the select sate of 
Ayrshires. The term select is used 
advisedlv, for a committee from the 
national association has personally se- 
lected 50 animals fron. the best herds 
in the country to offer in the Spring- 
field sale. 

The consignors 
ing: 
Wendover farm of Bernardsville, N. 
J.. D. M. Henderson of Hudson, O., 
Adam Seitz of Waukesha, Wis, Gos- 


include the follow- 
















































CATTLE B REEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





MAPLE LAWN FARMS HOLSTEINS 


High grad 
$20 to $2 
r Wit 


ir wants. vids epted at par. 
ELLIS, IR. CORTLAND, WN. Y. 


[FY OLSTEIN 
Bull Calf 


Grandson of the $50,000 bull; from a 25-pound 


First check for $150.00 gets him. 


AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Holsteins 


bulls ; of King Korndvke 
Sail ‘'\ Will b iced ght for quick sale 
BEFORE BUYING, cer our PRICES. 


MARVIN KE! INE DY, 


Johnstown, N. 


dam. 


G. L. 





Kenaedy 
Far m 


crands 





250 Chenango and Madison Co. 
REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 

es are famous the world over f r the 
sl quality of their dairy cattle. If 
1 p juare 


fo counti 


d x 
BURT HAWLEY. NORWICH, CHENANGO CO,, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


af 








N. Y 





JOHN REAGAN, -  -_ 





Bull 


Holstein 


S150 Ready for Use 


average r it 
KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. 


AUCTION 


sbout the sal 


STEINS at 


Send for information 

of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 

held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 

—— -* first Tuesday and Wedaesday of 

every other month, Aug 5-6; Oct. 7-3; Dec. 2-3, 

1919 Come to 8 oro, the Holstein- 
Fr sian C apital of { }. 


Address The Purebred Live 


HOLS 


es 


Stock Sales Co. 2 





Grade Holsteins 


A of fresh cows and nearby spring- 
ers always on hand. Heavy producing fall 
carload lots. 


MILES J. PECK 
CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


ear 





RE 


ADY 
VICE 


For Sale Holsteins “Fon Se SER 
ales, consis g t 


rs 10 to 14 months i 1 ha a 
P "r right \ t ac 
° MUNNSVILLE, WN. Y. 


of A.R. O BOLSTEIN C 


0 


Carload ows and Heifers 

; , > 
1 to ater f the 1 i 

\ r th st i ft { Pr 

N Y. 


ROYCE & TOMPKINS BERKSHIRE 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM OFFERS 
t rn Dec. 2iat, 19 re Colantha Sir 


ITA. RK. 
Hope's ( tha Pontta 


A. W. BROWN & SONS 


$/00 for a yearling Holste 


Registered Holstein Bull Ca 
Mw. B. C. OF 
M c 


Ves 


TSEGO COUNTY COWS FOR SALE 
' 
EVAN DAVIS, JR., W 


Liverpool Sale & ‘Pedis sree Co., Inc. 


LIVERPOOL NEW YORK 
Headquarters for Holst pec 





| OF 





Registered 
Holstein Bulls 
For $125.00 Each 


They are from 1 to 4 months of age, 
light in color and good individuals. 
Some of them are sired by a grandson of 
King Segis, the dam of their sire having 
made 31 and 34-lb. 7-day records anda 
1300-!b. yearly record, Others are sired 
by a grandson of Ormsby Jane Segis 
Aaggie, the only cow to have made three 
4o-|b. records, 

The dams of these calves have A. R. 
O. records and trace to either King Segis 
or King of the Pontiacs. 

Write us about these bulls. Our herd 
is under Government supervision. 


Winterthur Farms, 
Winterthur, Del. 





Hols teins Y ‘jeld 
Most Milk Solids 


of the greatest in 





HOLS 


HOLSTEIN “FE RIESIAN. "ASSOCIATION 
AMERICA, Box U5, Brattleboro, Vt. 


STE IN ‘CATTLE 


tain «much 





wee CO Rene reer CaN, 


SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 


FOR SALE 


Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or 
fall cows ready for shipment at any time. 


If you want extra large, fine individuals 
that are the heaviest producers obtainable, 
it will pay you to visit our farms. 

F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. 
Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M 


sane 





From 














anneaanes ty ntenenennieneeens: 


400 Cortland County 
Cows For Sale 400 


110 Fresh ¢ Try a load of these if you want milk. 


150 Cows due to calve this month and next. Good 
size and the best dairy type you ever saw. 


70 Registered cows, fresh and due to calve soon. 

10 Registered bulls, with a lot of good breeding. 

60 H rs. They are extra high grades. Mostly due 
to calve this spring. 


Cortland Holstein Farms 
Dept. O. A., 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg., 
CORTLAND, WN. Y 











Ws. 








HOLSTEIN DISPERSION 
Good Intent Farms’ Entire Herd 


at Washington, Penna. 
(28 Miles South of Pittsburgh) 


June l0th, at 1 o’clock 
n A. RB. O, rd, with records 


m a 27-Ib. ce 


7 days. 
who is t 


rex 
w. sired by 
he sire of the 
i daughter of 
a 2-) cow 2 Herd 
1 is ¢ i. Come to the 

Vrite for catalog t 
FRANKLIN MARONEY 

WASHINGTON, PA, 





James Smith & Sons 


DEALERS IN 


1 CLASS DAIRY COWS 
HOLSTEINS A SPECIALTY 

tut lin tested by state or federal gov't. 

Motto: . A Satisfied Customer. 

d Barns, East Buffalo, N. Y. 

Office Phone Howard 344 Residence Oxford 1965 


Our Herd Sire Is 


Langwater Cavalier 
4 21012 His ae ix daughters aver- 
Ibs. 


age milk and 
60834 

age 2 years and 

rbo0ut of |} 


us 
U PL ANI IF ‘ARMS, 


HIGi 
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Office an 
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1 anywhe 
wood FARMS, WHITEWATER, wis. 
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Ind, J 


WwW. P 


farms 
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breeding 


farm of 


farm of Gwynedd Valley, 
of 
of 
Millan of 
of Howick, Que, 
Hunter Bros of Freeman, 
of 


Pike 
shall 


Que, 


Logan 


Howick, Que, 
Que, 
H. 
McPherson of 
Howden 


ick, 
by, 
H, 
M. 
Que, 
Que 


oO, 


Dr 


that 
of 


Princeton, 


Buys Herd of 
EB. 
hurst farm 
they 
Berkshires 


and 


estates of Martinsville, 
Stewart of Bath, N Y, 
of Avon, N Y, Barclay 
Rosemont, Pa, Highland 
Mawr, Pa., Willowbrook 
Pa, George E, 
N Y, John Mar- 
N Y, Gilbert Mc- 
Que, R. R. Ness 
Ness of Howick, 
Ont, J. 
Howick, Que, W. Brown of 
Hector Gordon of How- 
John Sherwin of Willough- 
A. Moses of Woronoco, Mass, 
Copstown, Ont, R. 
Louis De Conzague, 
Arthur of Howick, 


Henry 


ol 
Bryn 


Gouverneul 
Gouverneur, 
Huntingdon, 
D.. "Ee 


St 


Mi 


of 
P. D 
Berkshires 

Deubler, manager of Pens- 
at Narbeth, Pa, advises us 
have sold a foundation herd 
to E. J. Morris of 
headed the S0O- 


Ss. 


i 2 by 


pound boar Robin's Longfellow tth,a 


son oOo 


together 
which combine 
Masterhood 


Last. 
the 


Mr 
to 
A. 


be 
FI. 


Mr 
nial 


names 


{oloni 
} 


herd 


bla 


£ 


MeDannell, 


known 


pila 
by 
on 
Mona 
pound 
Clara 
pound 


Congressman 
Johnson 


chase 


the 
of Jo 
ley 


comprises oO 
a 


with 
is one 


test 


Pontiac 


Ss 


Ss 


l 


of the show pk 


cadam 


and E 


ndic 


I 


farm at 
abethtown, 
Morri: 
out 


i 


sire 


Korndyke 
Abbott 


Merc 


property 
hnson City 
farm, 
registered Holstein 


Longrtellow’s Champion, 
four choice young sows 
the blood lines of Lord 
Invincible Rival’s 
t, formerly head of 
Masonic home at Eliz- 
N J, is now manager of 
and expects this fall 
herd.—[E. 


Lady 
with 


Ss 


and 
1G. F 
the 


sset 


s’s farm, 


with the show 


Colonials 

of the Colo- 
Pa has 
of the 
of hls 
resem- 


King of the 
owner 
Wattsburg 
sire “King 
t the name 
bear some 
me these well 
ng of the Colonial 
nown Holstein bull wit! 
m who has a 4)-pound 
10-pound three-year-old 
a brother who the 
1 daughter. 


at 
he rd 


rms 


so 
mis 
to the na 
farn K 


of 


is 


Iferd Sire 
of Colts 
hased of Forsg 
J, a son of Model 
as a herd sire. 
yr bull is a daugh- 
Hengerveld, who 
> pounds of butter 
ik in seven days 
Mods Darius 


< vauiie I 


New 


2) 


\ 


ite 


bull, is 
Koningin 
o0-pound 


Spafford 


ing Ne < 
ing * 


the 
Ybma 


i, one ot 


nee 
Records 
laughters of Cornuco- 
Pontiae, who are owned 
Cortland, N Y, are 
have made good records, 
Hengerveld made 37.01 
junior four-year-old, and 
Pontiac made OF 
junior three-year-old. 


Two Enviabie 


& Clark, 


and 


isa 
ehhe 


des 


as a 


‘arm Changes Hands 
William H. Hill of 
N Y, has recently pur- 
Lena Carley Starbird 
Westover, a suburb 
lnown the ¢ 
with a herd of 30 
tle. This farm 
of fertile land, 
d buildings, and 
the mua- 
Johnson C 
yé it 


City, 
Mrs 
at 


of 
as ur- 
toge the r 
cat 
acres 
fine hou « al 
, ices On 
ween 


many 


bet 


For 
. 


ghw: 


ott. ars 
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been famous for éhe fine quality and 
great quantity of hay which has bee, 
produced on it. Congressman Hill jg 
to be congratulated on becoming the 
owner of so desir: ible and valu: tble gq 
piece of property 


Jersey Bull Goes South 
Messrs John B. Garth and ¢ harleg 
Z. Cooke of Trenton, Ky, have recent, 
ly purchased the young Jersey py 
Lucinda’s Gamboge Majesty, of §. M. 
Kaplan of Rockcliffe farm, Y; antie, 
Ct. This outstanding show bull jg 
the son of Lucinda’s Majesty, an yp. 
beaten grand champion out of Gam. 
bonia, the cow which sold at Mp 
Butler’s sale fer $1500, and is one of 
the best cows in Connecticut. Lucin. 
da’s Gamboge Majesty is a grandson 
of Lucinda’s Princess, and he. goes to 
head a small select herd in Kentucky, 
and is bound to be the sire of Ppro- 

ducers, as his pedigree shows, 

. 


Outlook for Stock 


The possibilities of the South Amer. 
ican market for pure-bred stock are 
being looked into by several of the 
breeders’ associations and by some of 
the leading breeders. The United 
States bureau of markets has just sent 
David Harrell and H. P. Morgan to 
investigate these prospects throug hout 
South America. They will report for 
the benefit of American breeders, 
This is a practical form of the sovere. 
ment aid. Vermont formerly did an 
immense business in shipping pure. 
bred Merino sheep, not only to South 
America, but to Australasia. Consid. 
erable American-bred Herefords have 
also done much to improve ths stock 
in Argentina and south Brazil. 


George 
N Y, 


Bata, 


A. Frost of Montour 
has sold to Hawley stock 
ia, N Y, one Aberdeen-Angus 
bull calf, and to James B. Good of 
Monticello, Me, one two-year-old Aber. 
deen-Angus heifer. 
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F. BR. Edwards. 
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» Stock 
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7 Dod 
sale 
L. J. 
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Combination 
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West Pa C 


3 Chester, 
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Aberdeen-Angus 
June 9—Roundhead, O. J. V. Hill. 
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bic National 
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She has three 
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ip Rx hert | iby ; 1 
Ry : ‘ 


credit 
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Ayrshire 
and 
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Farm in Massachusetts 
of f A. Moses 
in Springfield, June t= 
capacity, producing SO pounds 
‘d registry records and recen'- 
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nment 
sale 


rdvance 


calf sired by the Wersaas ike Heights farm herd 


present owner, and will als0 
this select sale. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 











FE lintstone 
Farm 


Breed 
MILKINGSHORT HORN CATTLE 
BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES 








rs of— 





BERKSHIRE SWINE 
Try a Flintstone § Gr up 
y herds. Pri ‘ Mill and 
Be Write for Descript Sale 
List, Production Records and in- 
formation. 

2 Dalton 

: Massachusetts 

cl | 


Imported 
Guernseys 
kor Sale 


heifers 
breeding. 


times, choice young cows, 
calves of the best of 
asonable. Write 
FRANK S. PEER, 
OSCEOLA FARMS, CRANFORD, N. J. 


at al 
and bull 
Prices ré 


BULL CALF 


pers. Sumph 

dam and dam $ ! but 
j ~ ! ] l \ 

Ad D Har ton Rub on i 

* 1 1of 441.1 

Ibs | ‘ set ! ' 

nd 1 ( TI 

one-t ! 1 i 1 

and Pr $ tered, t ferrod 

and ¢ BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 





TIME TO BUY 
Jers sey pull Calf 


oF NEXT ng S HERD BULL 
il i> ! l | ntors 
Send for pedizr dia 
ad Berksh 
LOWELL, 


HOOD FARM, MASS. 


Jersey BULL CALVES 





SIRED BY POGIS 99 OF HOOD FAR® 19TH, 
! lucit dat prices. 
TOCLERTOR. MD. 

Carlisle Farm, w. €. Mullins, Mor. 
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SHEEP BREEDERS POULTRY BREEDERS 

We Are Offering Choice Registered | AILLPOT Healthy Chicks trom Record Layer 
UALITY LEGHORNS . $14.00 § 7.50 $4.00 
| Q BARKED ROCKS 16.0) 8.50 4.50 
O rse t ans! Post Prepaid. Safe delivery guaran K.1. REDS - 18.00 9.50 5.00 

up to 1200 miles BOOK FREE. W. F. Hillpot, Box 29, F renchtown, N. J. 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE SERVICE, 

AT FARMER'S PRICES .C. BLACK JUN E C ICKS S.C. WHITE 
TRANQUILLITY LEGHORNS INE CH S}  LEGHORNS 








STRATHGLASS 


Sees 








P "Well bred, 
tut ested 
FRIENDS HOSPITAL, 


— 





Frankford, Philadelphia 





FOR SALE 


A number of very choice 


Ayrshire Heifers 


og beige CALVES. These animals are all 
lots of type, qualit d heoodine. 
and description. 


Lansdale, Penn. 


neg 


and a pee cho! 
his 





TOMP KINS F kane 


AYRSHIRE CATTLE 














(REGISTERED STOCK) 
BERKSHIRE SWINE FOR SALE 
Grade A > and Guerneey cows an 1 he ‘ifer calves, 

é iw a l Wr 

CLOVERDALE “STOCK. FARM 
Telephon . J. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 
- —_—— ——— - 
FOR SALE 
REGISTERED - 1YRSHIRE HE IFE RS | 

AND HEIFER — 
GEO. ir COTTON, eri Lodeni, N. Y. 
e dad | 
ABERDE EN ANGU S "Tor the East 
feeders. Send for ustra hook- 
iv m ulars of the breed and stock for sale. 
it : Meee Ot Sew Tork City 
NORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS j 











SHE TLAND PONIES 


Se mt on ihe Insiallment ba an; 
M ad t from Herd tablis! 
189 a. Send 10¢ for con tract ‘and } 
list idress Dept. 
The Sh ave ide Farms, 





). 
North Benton, O. 





Choic e Shetland and Larger Ponies 
aces. and colors. Yearlings, $40 to $65; broken 
" 25 Send stamp for new price list. 
Farms, Dept. J, Espyville, Pa. 


= 
The. She n 





nen Pr ry 








iP inehurst Shropshires| 


FARMS, 


Arthur Danks, Mér., ALLAMUCHY,N, J. 


14+ Cents Each 


ORDER EARLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


FOR 


12 Cents Each 











cen ORES BLACK & WHITE POULTRY FARM Box A Canisteo, N. Y. 
ATTENTION! The Fillmore Farms 1 : ‘ ; nila gaat: 
special price ft the next 1 a 

ar] zg D t rams + res \ a ‘ . — >a? EE — 
we have only a lin er tata ee SWINE BREEDERS 
ticulars apply to C. T. MBrettell. ‘Mor. Bennington, Vt. 
aes L T’ hn tee 
2 5 1 
arge Lype tle ge <-- 
1 bi i 
































ie ate ae a | BE RK S HIRES SENTINEL SPRUCE FARM 
bis Gntotiad seaman Be: ROUTE 4, BINGHAMTON, N. Y 
ing that are running With my stud ra is 
at $100.00 eact | 
DAN TAYLOR HENRY L. WARDWELL — ; TTR . . 
Shepherd Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. Pp R B R KE D EN F I EL D EF A R M a 
U K 4 <n, Offers the Following Profit- 
rouurny sxceoens | BERKSHIRES Sharing Proposition 
THE LARGE TYPE . = —— ‘oo ae 
-) Baby 12 hed 
+00 a 21001 “u Sows and gilts now bein; ir 1 <: t} bla 
Chic ks 6 nal boars, Syn -er’s Junior 24 nd Prir : ! D } a 
C. White es cess’ Succe * Champion 266 We al s io w 
mo best grade st “0 other 1 is of thor vd - booking ort for spring ired | ‘ 
chicks. Utility ane xh 1 gr a these boars. er 
100. Odds and ; a 100. Live delivery ; . i seal ; 2 . / 
be age Re Boe Reger CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM Be * — 
livery parcel post, postage PAID. Capacity 1 G. Smith & Sons, Props., Seelyville, Pa. ‘ 
weekly. Catalogue free. Ww i i 
NABOB HATCHERIES, GAMBIER, OHIO. — Write immediately or visit farm for reservation 
aoe Best Quality Berkshires. ,..07... | 
. eferences: 7 } i wy 
, Day Old Cc hic ks S| ~ ae iw & 8 Enfield Farms, W. H. Whitney, Owner, Enfield, Conn 
Barron §S. C. egh Rose } & _ : 8 é Ss 1 Wr re 1 i Giaitans ane hd AS 
and S. C. R. i re ‘Fae B. ; : sss 
Rocl Stron iva from ~ i f Z is w to 
> re-bred, healthy, free | ¢ : bie 
‘ on € breeders Safe t ] ! ith 
“a e) eneptans poe J. T. HOGSETT, NEW LONDON, OHIO 
—— | : “eo : sie, 
bss eee ere | SODUS, N. Y. 
Bi hb hi  . iaaaeal 
er SHIUL . Sale 





Buff Reseed 


The BU F F ORPINGTON C OMP ANY 
Box 26, FANWOOD, N. 





THORNLIEBANK FARMS 
Sullivan Co., N. Y. 


Glen Spey, 


Pen- Berkshir es | 





s Baby 


Chix 

















ni per. hur st 
i. - P > | 3 re} ¥ . 
feed chicks bei: dig ed upon F fe i and t 
The Deroy T eylor Co., Newark, Wayne Co.. N. Y - 
bases a ee distant th PENHURST FARM, NORBERTH, PA, 
CHIC KS EGGS A Beautiful Ber ekine Sow Pig 
! i ur tarred R Whit 6 of 
Wrenaee Red. sc. White and Brom | 2." Sashee oF 1 ‘ 
j lezhorn. Illustrated catalog Prompt wee regs lis 
Riverdale Poultry Farm, Box 1165, Riverdale, N. J. W. F. McSPARRAN, FURN 








00 White Leghorns and Rocks 











og mly heavy and economical ee “ ’ $3 each, laying. Baby ch $18 ar id $20, - ~ : po Hig 
ing ai 1a tne ye ung bulls we have fo al | ; lgian Hare ( Dogs ove $8, 100. 6 rs >  Gaenten Ge Sen oY 
ao on mma ae aoa ae r Cc. T RASK, Box 22, Plainville, Conn. sens a 
Strathglass Farm, Port Chester, N. Y. BE ‘RKSI {] RE Ss 
ipsa EACH _ haan a ‘a 
: - Chicks 9 Cents S and up - eigen t “ Ss. v ANDRE Wa. L: Lagrs ingot, N ¥. 
FOR SALE Reds, Reoks, gy rns, Broilers, ete d Register ed Be i : —. 
i fre + | 
“1 KEYSTONE HATCHERY, RICHFIELD, PA. egistere “I S ures 
Bensalem Ayrshires |" : E 
Avrshire cows ; heifers (al) ages). sae, CREEK FARMS, Mays Landing, N. J 


Ber kshire Si wine 


Large E inglis 


HAMPTON’S psy wl LEGHORNS 


Day Old Chicks and Eggs 


cs 








| 
chicks, tells a os page k le gre aten ayer, a 
most profitable a Stock ¢ t 
chicks. A. E. HAMPTON, Box A, Pittstown, N. J, | Registers Teh a at | 
HOME FARM CENTER VALLEY, PA. | 
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HATCHING EGGS 


BERKS HIRE S_ 
















































OF vESneee. POULTRY: ted catalog 0 1 ted, while 
free. WHITE GUINEA EGGS a Specia Re glen ea prin gem RE 
H. H. FREED, Box A, Telford, Pa. TROY CHEMICAL co, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
. ra el 
_C HICKS AND EGGS" BERKSHIRES 
rns, We are breeding 25 gilts for Sept. and O v, 
m a, heay od at farmers’ All st ! tered i 1 
ry guar Adrian Detect. + adhe N. Y. free. TWIN BROOK FARM, Newville, Pa. 
Ive Laced 1 White W ttes, White r ~ 1 2PEC _ 
Tiffanys a ie vet el oaks, Bs 8 White ; LARGE BERKSHIRES 
os Leg P iindian | G 3 bred to Long Baron 2d 458 t 
Superior Chicks }°%°""5, andeggs | 8 ar pig at N.Y iy 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R33 Phoenixville, Pa. ) 8. ARMSTRONG, OGDENSBURG, N. Y. | 
Hummers, famous winter ng SiS t | 
‘Baby Chicks e mers, famous winter laying Registered‘ a | 
and | rhorns, Ancona’s | BerkshireSs-tistaction. A t { 1 | 
I Phil Ipt re } ® herd claimed t¢ \ t 
why you id hav r t a al, SHADY SIDE HERD, Madisen, N. Y 
parcel post prepaid. E. R “fatale Co., F . K.D. 1 
y a 
- 
Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorn | | Registered 0. I C. I “1gs |" 
THE WORLDS CHAMPION pk L\YERS 
BABY CHICKS AND BREE MING ‘ cERELS ‘f weeks old. Extra fir ror I ach, 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, CORTLAND, N. Y. $28 pair, $40 trio. Wi ite 
EGGS, 13, $1.00 30, $2.00: from Th roughbred | J. Lee McCollum, Youngstown, N. Y. 
Ro Wyvandottes, Reads I. 
8s i Hamburg 13 raret wh t 
Or n and Ho dat egg f for $ | 
Catalog. S. K. Mohr, D 3, RE aon Pa. The Best ‘0. 1. U. Swine - 
SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of | coring pigs. Write vour wants. oe , 
hatching. meth eee pind the | ELMGROVE STOCK FARM, Box 253, Cortland. N.Y. 
lishers of thi aper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day- gt chic ks, or that eggs shipped shall reach is C 
the buver unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch 4 
ian of panty We shall continue to exer ise the great- REGISTERED O. I. 5s 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to | and CHESTER WHITE PIGS, hest strains, at farm 
use this paper, but our responsibility must: end with | ers’ prices. Order early to insure delivery, and_ first 
thet. choice EUGENE P. ROGERS, Wayville, N. Y. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood | 
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REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS 
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D No 2, Fiushing, 0. 
At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 
CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COL ALE DOGS 
ARCADIA FARM, - - BALLY. PA 
REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE 
SPRING PIGS 
Registered Holstein Bui and Heifer Calves 
B. T. STEELE, HEUVELTON, N. Y 
to yo letter when you 
Pin This ‘ N m..- i Agri = srést Advert 
NATIO It Guarantees you the full benefits of 
THE NATIONAL, | 
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which represents the Iron-Clad 
American Agriculturist Guarantee 
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Next Time You’re In Town— 


—notice the number of cars you see equipped 
with United States Tires. 


You'll find the proportion surprisingly large. 


And if you were to look at the cars on Fifth 
Avenue, New York, Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, or other fashionable thoroughfares, 
you’d find the same preponderance there. 


‘Chain’ Everyone—folks in the cities, villages or on ‘Usco’ 
the farms want tires of known value and lasting 





















dependability. War and war work taught them 3 ; 

the thrift of driving on good tires. | ‘ 

It is sheer merit—built-in-goodness—that has . 

created the tremendous and growing popularity e: 

of United States Tires. - 

iS 

Our ideal—to build good tires—the best tires Bia 
that can be built—is appealing to rapidly grow- 

ing numbers. ‘3 

It ought to appeal to you. i 

* 
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United States Tires ; 





are Good Tires 


